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PREFACE 


RAMATIC events of recent weeks—the large-scale 
offensive of the Chinese Communists against the United 
Nations forces in Korea, the troubled conferences be- 
tween President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee in Wash- 
ington, the confused but persistent maneuverings of diplomats 
at Lake Success—have given to the subject of these PRocEED- 
INGS a strong quality of urgency. “ The Defense of the Free 
World ” contains a discussion of many of the military, political, 
economic and moral factors that must be considered if the lead- 
ers of the United Nations are to find the way that leads toward 
peace. However dangerously the world situation may have de- 
teriorated since these papers were presented, the views here 
expressed have lost none of their force. Indeed, the impact of 
the reversal in Korea serves to emphasize the foresight of several 
of the Academy’s speakers and brings impressive support to 
their statements concerning American policies. 

The Academy acknowledges the debt which it owes to the 
participants in the discussions at the annual fall meeting on 
November 8, 1950. It is a debt which every reader of this 
volume will certainly share. 
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PART I 


ORGANIZING TO DEFEND THE FREE WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 


JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, Presiding 
President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


T is a great pleasure to welcome you to the opening session, 
| in the seventieth year of the Academy of Political Science, 

which is devoted to a topic that concerns us all so vitally 
today: “‘ The Defense of the Free World ”. 

This morning, we are going to hear about the problems of 
organizing the free world for its defense, not as a preliminary— 
because the problem of organization is equally important with 
the other problems that are to be discussed—but as the intro- 
duction, at least, to the whole. 

The first speaker this morning is Colonel Herman Beukema, 
professor of economics and government and head of the De- 
partment of Social Sciences at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. For years he has been a keen student, 
as I know from personal knowledge and experience, of prob- 
lems not only military but historical, political and economic; 
a person who embraces within his scope of interest all of the 
social sciences, and one who never for one moment forgets, 
when he is dealing with military problems, the importance of 
the political and economic aspects and related economic and 
political facets of the total question. Colonel Beukema! 
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THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FREE WORLD 


COLONEL HERMAN BEUKEMA 


Professor of Economics and Government, United States 
Military Academy 


free world. Agreement as to the common need, the joint 

objective and the broad plans has reached the stage of ac- 
ceptance in principle, altogether a great advance from the posi- 
tion of the free world five short months ago. Such acceptance, 
unfortunately, is no more than a skeleton until the solid flesh 
of each partner nation’s contribution has been fitted to the 
bones. In other words, there must be definitive agreement as 
to the what, how and when of troop contingents and equip- 
ment, and beyond that unanimous acceptance of the detailed 
plans covering the command, training and utilization of the 
military composite before we can speak in positive terms of a 
joint security project. That stage of development is the im- 
mediate concern of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
top level agencies, assembled in Washington a fortnight ago to 
eliminate the last roadblocks standing in the way of effective 
action to safeguard the security of the North Atlantic com- 
munity. 

Critics may and do insist that these Washington sessions are 
too limited in their geographical scope, that in fact the concern 
of the leaders of the free world should not stop short of the 
creation of a secure defense for all peoples and all lands threat- 
ened by the Red imperialists. Here we see a repetition of the 
World War II problem, settled finally on the principle of ini- 
tial military concentration in the European theater, the area of 
greatest importance and greatest danger. Bitter and contin- 
uous criticism followed, both on the Pacific front and at home, 
of a policy that left General MacArthur’s forces “ fighting on 
a shoestring”. The criticism, dying under the weight of the 
Allied Nations’ victories in both major theaters, survives today 
only in the memoirs of the major actors on that military stage. 


|: is a bit early to discuss the military organization of the 
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And, stepping ahead to the current scene, the picture of United 
Nations troops fighting under the UN banner in Korea should 
stand as earnest of the free world’s determination to contest 
military aggression wherever it occurs. Even so, it must not 
be forgotten that two of the basic principles of war, concen- 
tration and economy of force, cannot be overlooked in the 
handling of any military situation that may arise in the struggle 
between the East and the West. 

The atmosphere in which NATO’s leaders are working to 
mobilize its military potential accurately reflects the fears of the 
Western World. The complacency and the stupid quips with 
which another world and another day shrugged off Hitler’s 
advance announcements of a program of conquest are gone. 
The self-delusion of the immediate post-war years when we 
fell into the trap of our own propaganda picturing a reformed, 
peaceful and truly democratic Russia has likewise vanished. 
Except for Russia’s fifth columnists and the fellow travelers, 
the day for rationalizing the Politburo’s version of Carthago 
delenda est ended when an unbroken succession of Russia’s im- 
perialistic drives produced a serious test of arms in Korea. The 
banishment of complacency and business-as-usual, unfortu- 
nately, has been replaced by a no less serious obstacle to sound 
decision and effective action. Fear, verging at times on des- 
pair, is creating an apathy and defeatism in some areas to the 
point where the will to fight and to live are endangered, if not 
already gone. Exhortation calling for blood, sweat and tears 
is no antidote for such psychology among peoples whose 
memories of Gestapo rule are only too vivid, whose conscious- 
ness of the fifth-column inner canker is too acute to be ban- 
ished by mere appeal. The dead weight of such brakes on 
initiative can come only when Europe sees the swift growth 
of a security force adequate to stop the enemy without, while 
destroying the enemy within. 

A brief review of the major post-war events that have 
brought us to the hour of our present crisis provides the frame 
of reference for the current situation. One thread runs un- 
broken throughout that record, the violation of every pact and 
promise made by Moscow from Yalta to the present in the 
matter of reéstablishing a democratic pattern in a broken world. 
There is one exception, as President Truman has noted. Rus- 
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sia did enter the war against Japan for nearly a fortnight of 
road marches through token resistance. The key to the post- 
war record is to be found not only in Moscow. Duplicates 
were kept in the capitals of the Western Powers. Our key 
has been best described by General Eisenhower’s characteriza- 
tion of the demobilization that began shortly after V-E Day. 
He called it “‘ demoralization ”. Is it any wonder that a nation 
which for nearly five centuries has pursued a never varying 
policy of expanding into the power vacuums left by the de- 
fault of its neighbors should have seized this golden oppor- 
tunity? Still, Russia did not have it entirely her way. The 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the Berlin Airlift 
gave notice that there were limits beyond which Russia’s forces 
could move only under conditions of full-scale war. Encour- 
aged by the progress of economic reconstruction and the de- 
clining strength of Russia’s fifth column, the political and 
military leaders of Western Europe began to look for ways and 
means to make common cause in the defense of common secu- 
rity. The Brussels Pact gave an intimation of what might be 
done to prevent Europe’s inundation by the kind. of tide that 
was sweeping over eastern Asia. It paved the way for the 
parleys that produced the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
banding the United States and Canada with their European 
partners into a military alliance committed to the joint defense 
of a free world. The plan acquired substance when the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program brought assurance of the rearma- 
ment of the NATO Powers. All told, the agreements and the 
actions entailed represent a tremendous accomplishment over 
so short a period, even though they had not added a single 
battalion to the actual troop strength guarding the western side 
of the Iron Curtain. No doubt, the discovery that Russia is 
building atom bombs played a part in brushing aside a host of 
nationalistic doubts, fears and ambitions to make possible the 
draft of even a broad outline for joint action. 

By the spring of 1950, Europe’s economic recovery and the 
progress of military planning had produced high hopes that the 
major issue facing the modern world could be resolved short 
of war. A policy of containment and its calculated risks had 
apparently justified themselves. The temporary absence of the 
Kremlin’s representatives from the United Nations councils 
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was at the same time easing tensions in that quarter. Military 
and political experts, noting how Russia had foregone her op- 
portunity in 1947, when the Western World’s defenses were all 
but nonexistent, began to express something like confidence 
that an orderly and moderate program of rearmament would 
achieve our goal in amiple time. 

At this point, the “riddle inside the enigma” that hangs 
out its shingle in the Kremlin determined to recapture the in- 
itiative which it was about to lose. It could still act through 
steps euphemistically labeled “action short of war”. Where 
better than in Korea? There a satellite not only had been 
provided with a hard-bitten, well-trained and well-equipped 
army, developed under Russian direction for four years, but 
that army was heavily reinforced with several divisions of 
Koreans which had gained combat experience in China’s Red 
army. Against such a force the relatively ill-trained, poorly 
equipped South Koreans could put up no more than token 
resistance. Moreover, the United States, withdrawing its mili- 
tary forces, had reduced support for the Republic of Korea to 
the dubious level provided by the moral backing of the United 
Nations. As Moscow saw it, even if the United States should 
reverse its policy and come to the aid of the South Koreans, 
the laws of logistics apparently would render such action futile; 
thus, the morning of June 25, and the end of one more dan- 
gerous illusion, the belief in a kind of containment that does 
not contain. For a few weeks some vestiges of that dream 
came back to life as the United Nations forces destroyed the 
North Korean army. The past few days have at last brought 
us face to face with the hard reality of our global problem. 
The stake is survival, the cost is measured in terms not only of 
austerity for all over an unforeseeable time to come, but also 
of the speed of its accomplishment. 

The bare statistics of military strength in the camps of the 
East and the West are enough to make the fainthearted suc- 
cumb to apathy, if not complete despair. Russia alone musters 
an estimated 175 to 180 fully trained divisions under arms. 
Behind them stand trained reserves enough to round out her 
potential to perhaps 500 divisions at the end of a year, provided 
she can support them in action. Her air strength is variously 
estimated at 19,000 to 25,000 combat planes; her armor at 
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not less than 40,000 tanks. The surface fleet of the Russian 
Navy is of a much lower order. On the other hand, Russia’s 
rapidly growing fleet of submarines is noteworthy in that it 
includes an unknown but substantial number of the most ad- 
vanced types of sub-surface vessels. Moscow publicity on that 
item, necessarily scanty, exhibits confidence in Russia’s ability 
to score heavily with that weapon against any opponent. All 
told, Russia’s military strength, continuously maintained on a 
war basis for at least twelve years, adds up to an aggregate (in 
being and potential) far greater than any Power has ever before 
mustered in peace or war, wth perhaps the single exception of 
the strength of the United States in the summer of 1945, 
Geography gives Russia an added advantage in that her base 
lies relatively near the areas of potential war, whereas the bulk 
of the United Nations military power is separated by broad 
oceans from those areas. This sum in simple arithmetic is 
incomplete until we have added the satellite forces available, 
whether under Moscow’s immediate direction like those in the 
European satellite area, or the very considerable Asiatic forces 
which are making common cause with Russia. Lastly, Moscow 
has clearly shown her expectation of capitalizing heavily in an 
emergency on her fifth columns operating at widely varying 
strength in all parts of the world. 

Battle provides the real test of the effectiveness of any armed 
force. Here again the arithmetic favors Russia—and by a 
wide margin. Unlike the Western Powers, she continued 
several millions of her young veterans of World War II in 
active service until after they had been fitted into their slots in 
the streamline post-war forces. And, even though these men 
have not experienced the test of battle since 1945, we can get 
an inkling of their training, courage, and battle efficiency in 
the performance of Russian-trained satellite forces like the 
North Koreans. The master is at least as battle-worthy as his 
pupils. 

To this point, I have suggested no element of weakness, 
actual or potential, in the military composite of the Soviet bloc. 
If one were thinking in terms of a war of short duration, a 
quick sweep like those mounted by Hitler’s armies in the first 
two years of World War II, it would be difficult to point out 
deficiencies in Russia’s military readiness. A long and all-out 
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war, on the other hand, would produce a problem of another 
order, beginning with a question as to the sufficiency of Russia’s 
economic base to support such a war. The secrecy with which 
all economic statistics are guarded fails to hide the fact that her 
production machinery and her transport net make a poor com- 
parison with the equivalent elements of the Western World’s 
economic base. True, Russia compensates for some of her de- 
ficiencies by such devices as a daily ration consisting of a salt 
herring and a handful of grain for her soldiers in the field, in 
sharp contrast with the very substantial maintenance provided 
for an American or British soldier. The same note of economy 
runs through the Russian tables of equipment, barring only the 
items that contribute to fire power. Nevertheless, a prolonged 
and major war would raise acute questions as to Russia’s ability 
to keep the field with anything like the total of trained man- 
power that she can muster. Moreover, her handicap would 
increase in proportion with the success of strategic bombing of 
her key installations. 

To sum up, the Soviet bloc’s muster roll of readiness poten- 
tial, fighting forces in being, trained reserves, and equipment 
makes up an aggregate never before approached by any single 
directing political agency in history—or let us say peacetime 
history. Add your own reservations as to the meaning of 
“peacetime”. Its long-range potential is a question of another 
order. Actually, that question would be of no great impor- 
tance if a short war could secure for Russia mastery of the 
Old World without incurring too serious damage in the proc- 
ess. Possession of that vast area, with all its human and 
material resources, would make her all but invulnerable against 
any military effort that could be mounted from across the 
oceans. The greater danger to an enduring Muscovite rule 
would under those conditions arise from the difficulty of as- 
similating and administering the hundreds of millions of highly 
developed, heterogeneous peoples who constitute the real sub- 
stance of Western Europe. There remains another possi- 
bility—namely that a drive to the west would prove so costly as 
to leave Russia vulnerable to a counteroffensive before she has 
secured her first major objective. It is that possibility which 
automatically outlines the immediate major target for those 
who would plan the security program for the free world. 
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At the moment that program rests on a base that is neither 
wide nor deep, if one considers again the bare statistics. The 
figures, familiar to any well-read American schoolboy, are nev- 
ertheless worth repeating. Ground forces in Western Europe 
total not more than twelve divisions, air forces are of about the 
same order. Naval surface forces outmatch anything that 
Russia has afloat. But there again arise the question marks as 
to the number and effectiveness of Russia’s modern submarines, 
along with the added danger of Russia’s powerful air arm. The 
contrast between this aggregate and the forces available to the 
Kremlin grows no better when one realizes that the task of 
welding Western Europe’s military power into a single unit has 
barely begun. Is it any wonder that Europe’s man-in-the- 
street (almost any man on any street) tells you that he is living 
from day to day, closing his mind to what may happen to- 
morrow? 

NATO’s chiefs face a formidable task. The liabilities of 
military unbalance, logistics, time, and continuing Russian ag- 
gression, let alone disagreement among themselves as to ways 
and means for mobilizing their own potential, are formidable. 
But there are assets as well. Western Europe, with more than 
270,000,000 inhabitants, is the repository of a high level of 
skills, education and traditions, comparable only to the United 
States in those respects. Its economic recovery has advanced to 
a level where production has reached an all-time peak and is 
still advancing. A substantial margin of that effort can and 
must be set aside for the task of equipping the planned military 
forces. Supporting that base is the strength of the United 
States, not too strained in its economy to function as the major 
single contributor to the common cause. 

Against that background the NATO Council began its work 
on 17 September 1949 to provide for future operations and to 
create subsidiary bodies in the Treaty Organization. The basic 
principle of its operations calls on all parties of the Treaty to 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. The Council’s declaration that an attack on any one 
member will be regarded as an attack against all reénforces the 
principles of self-help and mutual aid. Such aid, to be effective, 
must be timely. To that end NATO has provided for perma- 
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nency at various operating levels, notably in the Council Depu- 
ties and in the creation of the Standing Group, made up of 
senior military representatives of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Between the level of the Council and the Standing Group, 
five committees and boards are charged with the execution of a 
variety of vital functions. Three of these are of major interest 
in this discussion. The Defense Committee is composed of the 
Defense Ministers of the twelve Treaty Nations. It bears the 
responsibility for drafting unified defense plans and, more 
specifically, the implementation of Articles 3 and 5 of the 
Treaty. These latter are concerned with action to be taken 
after an armed attack has been made on any member of the 
Treaty Organization. The Military Committee, with equally 
broad representation, is—as its name indicates—made up of 
senior military officers of the Treaty nations. It is charged 
with the task of developing strategic concepts and of plans for 
the integration of forces, on both a regional and an over-all 
basis. Recommendations on such matters are forwarded to the 
Defense Committee. Policy guidance is given the Standing 
Group by the Military Committee. And, to ensure that 
strategy will not outstrip the physical means for its implemen- 
tation, the Committee maintains close liaison with the Military 
Production and Supply Board. 

The final level of execution is found in five Regional Plan- 
ning Groups; one each for Northern and Western Europe, one 
for Southern Europe and the Western Mediterranean, a fourth 
for the North Atlantic Ocean, and finally a United States- 
Canada Group to cover the North American continental area. 
Although a member of only two groups, the United States has 
been asked to participate as appropriate in the work of the 
others and has consented to do so. Creation of the Regional 
Groups not only entails a desirable degree of decentralization, 
but also ensures adequate attention to the special security needs 
of each area. Plans and recommendations produced at the 
regional level are forwarded to the Military Committee by way 
of the Standing Group to avoid possible conflicts in execution. 

News releases covering the results of recent and current 
efforts by the Military and Defense Committees to draft a 
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final blueprint for NATO’s security organization are not 
wholly reassuring. On the asset side is a general agreement 
that an integrated force, variously mentioned at 40 to 60 divi- 
sions, and an equivalent increment of air and naval elements 
to provide balanced strength, must come into being by 1953 
to protect the security of the democratic peoples of Europe. 
Sharp differences, sufficient to endanger the entire plan if con- 
tinued, have arisen over France’s outspoken objections to the 
inclusion of German divisions as such in NATO’s armed forces. 
The other Powers, notably the United States and Britain, see 
no way to securing the 10 divisions of Germans needed to round 
out the over-all force to a safe minimum under the French 
proposal for piecemeal absorption of some such number of 
troops into the aggregate. In the meanwhile, the Germans’ 
enthusiasm for participation in the joint effort, never too great, 
is waning under the impact of the news from Washington. 
Other objections raised by France, too detailed for discussion 
in the time at my disposal, fit into the frame of her never- 
ending and understandable fears of German military renascence. 
Until and unless this hurdle is removed, solid progress toward 
the goal of common security is checked, if not stopped alto- 
gether. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the mainspring of joint 
action for world security is here in the United States. The 
end-result can be effective only as our national military policy 
is effective in remobilizing the maximum of strength that our 
economic system permits us to create and maintain. Under 
those circumstances it is important to determine the content 
and objective of our military policy in this day when war 
travels under other names. General Bradley, in a recent public 
statement has outlined the essentials of that policy in unequiv- 
ocal terms: 


(1) We will protect and maintain our form of government 
and our way of life against any challenge and at any cost. On 
this point we recognize no limit of expenditure or of exertion. 

(2) By every means at our command we seek peace. We will 
not provoke a war against anybody. And we will not wage a 
preventive war even against an archenemy. But there is one price 
we will not pay—appeasement. 
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(3) We seek peace not only for ourselves but for all others. 
We therefore support the United Nations. The U.N. flag, in 
Korea, is not a mere international symbol. It represents our mili- 
tary policy as firmly as it represents our foreign policy. Soldiers 
and civilians together, we are agreed that world peace is an in- 
tegral part of American peace. 


The 81st Congress, beginning last July, said much the same 
thing in the equally unmistakable language of legal enact- 
ments and appropriations. A doubling of the fiscal 1951 bud- 
get, the reinstitution of the draft, and provisions for federal 
control of those elements of our economy directly concerned 
with the production of war materials have given us a good 
start toward the building of a powerful military force. Fur- 
ther measures in the same direction await the return of Con- 
gress to Washington next week. These forces, like their pred- 
ecessors of two world wars, are booked for duty wherever 
insecurity prevails. Integrated in Europe into a free-world 
composite of guardians of world security, as they are integrated 
today in MacArthur’s UN force, they will begin by making 
good on President Truman’s public statement two days ago: 
“We ran out on the world in 1920; we won’t run out again.” 

The concrete evidence of American divisions debarking in 
Europe was a tremendous stimulus to flagging spirits there in 
1917 and again in 1942. Such a tonic, let us hope, will be no 
less effective this time. There is other evidence of our inten- 
tions that can hardly be overlooked, the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program. Most of the 6 billion dollars appropriated 
by Congress for MDAP in fiscal 1950 and 1951 is still unspent; 
85 per cent of the total is earmarked for use in Western Europe. 
For those critics who hold that the United States is carrying 
the whole load, the record of MDAP’s initial operations in the 
final four months of fiscal 1950 carries a rebuttal. Each dollar 
spent in assisting European armament plants by the furnishing 
of machine tools and materials resulted in production valued 
at several times one dollar. That figure is scheduled to rise, in 
part because Congress has removed certain restrictions which 
hampered the efficiency of early operations. Europe’s material 
input into the job of rearmament, in short, should reach a total 
many times as high as our contribution. 
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In closing, I see a mixed picture. The free world faces an 
immediate danger as great as any known to modern history. 
In part it is the product of the Kremlin’s will to expand and 
to rule; in part it must be charged to the miscalculations, the 
wishful thinking and the default of the free world in the task 
of guarding its most precious possession. At a critical hour 
we find our readiness potential dangerously short. On the 
other hand, the long-range, over-all potential of the free world, 
given the time and the will for mobilization of its human and 
material resources, is more than adequate to match anything 
that Moscow can muster. The greatest question remaining 
is that of the time left to us for redressing past neglects. That 
question, unhappily, cannot be answered on our side of the 
Iron Curtain. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSON: Colonel Beukema has given us the military 
problems. The problems of military organization have to be seen in a 
political context, and particularly, it seems to me, in the political 
context of the attitudes of Western Europe as they exist today. 

Our next speaker is singularly well qualified to talk on that sub- 
ject. Professor Edward Mead Earle, professor of history of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey, is a student of 
history, a student of world strategy, the editor of the book, The 
Makers of Modern Strategy, and one of the contributing authors as 
well; a person who during World War II had much to do with some 
of the early planning for the international organization for peace; a 
man who worked with General Arnold on certain problems of an im- 
portant character; a man who has recently spent four months in 
Europe studying specifically the problems of European political 
attitudes. 

It is a great pleasure to introduce to you Professor Earle, who will 
talk on “‘ The Political Balance Sheet of the Free World ”. 
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THE POLITICAL BALANCE SHEET OF THE 
FREE WORLD 


EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


Professor of History, Institute for Advanced Study, at Princeton 


F we are to be wise, sympathetic and just in our appraisal 
of the political situation in the free world, we must view 
the present in the perspective of five or six years." When 

the fighting ceased in 1945 Western Europe was hungry and 
cold, living in rubble and poverty, suffering from the trauma 
of war, occupation and concentration camps. Her urban 
centers were pulverized, her industries destroyed or worn out, 
her delicate transportation system shattered, her agricultural 
productivity seriously impaired. Her political and social fabric 
was rent by dissension, treason and revolution. Heads, hearts 
and hands which were desperately needed in the physical and 
moral work of reconstruction were weary unto death from pro- 
longed overwork, malnutrition and corrosion of hope. Not 
since the seventeenth century, if then, had the economic and 
spiritual foundations of Western society been so profoundly 
undermined, so nearly destroyed. Surveying the scene during 
the bitter winter of 1945-1946 one might have doubted that 


1For the purposes of this paper the free world should be understood to 
mean Western Europe (including, under the existing régime, Western 
Germany) and the North Atlantic triangle of Britain, Canada and the United 
States—in brief, the principal nations of the Atlantic Pact. These nations 
share the common heritage of Graeco-Roman-Christian civilization, common 
aspirations concerning free political institutions and individual freedom, a 
common interest in the sea and the overseas world. As a French geographer 
has said, they are not merely “the Atlantic facade of Europe”; they are 
the quintessence of European civilization. For three hundred years they have 
been the predominant nations of the world culturally and economically, 
although they have not always been predominant in Continental military 
power. Jean Gottmann, A Geography of Europe (New York, 1950), chap. 4, 
“The Personality of Western Europe”. By reason of their ties with the 
British Commonwealth, Australia and New Zealand are, in effect, parts of 
the Atlantic security system. By reason of their institutions they are part 
of the free world. But they lie outside the immediate concern of this paper. 
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Western Europe had either the capacity or the will to survive. 
It is well to recall how close we were then to disaster. 

To be sure, death and destruction were an old story to West- 
ern Europe. Time and again, for centuries, the West has risen 
above the ravages of war; indeed the historical resilience of 
Europe to endemic catastrophe is one of the marks of the moral 
and technical greatness of our civilization. Even so, without 
American aid the task this time might have been more than 
depleted resources and exhausted manpower could successfully 
cope with. Fortunately, the American and Canadian peoples 
—who emerged from the war almost unscathed and in un- 
precedented economic health and vitality—were not only able 
but willing to give of their abundance to the common cause 
of rehabilitation and recovery. For a time it was uncertain 
what course the United States would pursue; the abrupt can- 
cellation of Lend-Lease and the obsession with “ getting the 
boys home ” looked suspiciously like a revival of isolationism. 
But the Canadian and American loans to Britain, the American 
loan to France, the program of aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall Plan, and more recent measures constitute an irrevo- 
cable North American commitment to the recovery and defense 
of Western Europe; the wartime arsenal of democracy-in-arms 
has been given a new lease of life as the arsenal of democracy- 
in-reconstruction. The resources of the free world have been 
effectively mobilized and committed, in good time, to a common 
purpose. North America and Western Europe were, and are, 
in agreement that only through substantial recovery could we 
perpetuate our common heritage, secure our liberties and our 
independence. This in itself is no mean achievement, no minor 
landmark in the history of our times. And it may well be that 
the promise and the potentialities of this achievement made even 
more inevitable a complete impasse with the Soviet Union, 
which chose to divide the world against itself rather than to 
permit the unimpeded recovery of Europe—even the recovery 
of its satellite states. 

We have not yet achieved complete recovery and political 
stability, although we have come a long way in the past three 
years. We have not resolved the problems of social security 
and social justice which deeply involve emotions and loyalties 
and which compete in the political arena with the exigencies of 
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military security and national integrity. We are still faced 
with the threat that inflation may wipe out many or all of the 
gains which with great effort we have thus far achieved. And 
we have not yet come up against the hardest realities of the 
so-called cold war; for an unforeseeable future we must main- 
tain our way of life while undergoing severe internal strain and 
remorseless external pressures, political, economic, moral and 
military. We live in a cruel age of blood and iron. But the 
record of the past five years shows that we can survive if we will. 

And even the will is stronger than it was five years ago. The 
results of the Italian election of 1948, the measure of recon- 
struction and stabilization achieved in France, and the apparent 
decline of the Communist parties throughout Western Europe 
show that the danger of successful Soviet infiltration is much 
less than it has been at any time since 1945. We shall continue 
to be subjected to, and perhaps softened up by, Soviet propa- 
ganda directed at those issues which tend to divide us—such as 
the rearmament of Germany and the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. But it seems improbable that 
propaganda and the subversive activities of indigenous Com- 
munist parties in Europe will by themselves seriously weaken 
or immobilize the free world in its present resolve to secure its 
integrity and independence. In short, the economic, psycho- 
logical and political offensive of the Kremlin has been going 
badly in Europe. There now are no soft spots in the West 
which can be probed without serious risk of war; henceforth 
overt military aggression would seem to be the only means of 
imperiling the security of the Western World.” 

But, for that very reason, is our peril the lesser or the greater? 
No one can answer with assurance; perhaps there is no answer. 
It is conceivable, although not probable, that Soviet power and 
Soviet purposes are not as sinister as they appear and that they 
do not in fact threaten the security or peace of the free world. 


2It is just possible that the temporary shift of emphasis in Soviet political 
strategy from Europe to the Far East is an indication that the Kremlin 
concedes as much. And, of course, the diversion of Western resources to 
Korea, Indo-China, Hong Kong and Malaya—without any corresponding 
diversion of Soviet strength—indicates that the shift is only in emphasis and 
that Europe is still the main theater of strategic interest so far as the 
U.S.S.R. is concerned. This Soviet strategy of diverting us from the main 
objective should be kept in the forefront of our calculations. 
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It seems clear, to be sure, that Stalin would prefer to attain his 
objectives, whatever they may be, by means other than overt 
aggression. It seems clear, too, that restraints and deterrents 
are operating on Soviet policy which derive from considerations 
other than available Western military force or Western firm- 
ness of political purpose. And even were we to assume that the 
U.S.S.R. seeks world domination in the foreseeable future,® it 
may be that the Soviet timetable does not envisage a general 
war during the next three or four years—in other words, that 
time may be on our side. Perhaps the threat arises less from the 
prospect of a general war than from the sinister possibility of a 
series of local wars. It is quite possible, too, that Stalin himself 
does not quite know what Soviet ambitions are and what Soviet 
policy is to be; he may be an improviser or an opportunist, and 
Vishinsky and Molotov may be bunglers. However, none of 
these things may safely be assumed as a controlling factor in 
our political calculations. The fact remains that we may be 
facing the most serious threat to Western survival since the 
Islamic invasions. Since the peril may be mortal, it cannot be 
dealt with uncertainly or timorously.* We must prepare for 
the worst, while hoping for something less bad and working 
tirelessly and assiduously to avoid the catastrophe of war and 
the even greater catastrophe of defeat in war. 

Whatever our own speculations and conclusions on these 
matters, we cannot afford to take too much for granted as 
regards the opinion of others. Europe is far from united con- 
cerning the issues involved or concerning the inherent wisdom 


3 Discussions concerning the scope and ultimate purpose of Soviet ambi- 
tions seem to me to be fruitless. Few if any conquerors in our time have 
deliberately set out to achieve world domination. Their objectives in the 
first instance are limited, but they fatten on each success. It is dangerous 
to frustrate an ambitious nation and ruler; it is also dangerous not to frus- 
trate them. 


4To cite a single historical example, the British government had no 
conclusive proof in the years following 1900 that the German fleet was being 
built for the ultimate purpose of destroying British power in Europe and 
hence throughout the world. Perhaps British statesmen would have been 
justified in taking at face value official German protestations to the con- 
trary. But they did not and could not. And no British government which 
did so could have answered subsequent indictment at the bar of history had 
their optimism ultimately been proved unjustified. 
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of American policy. There has been some fear, for example, 
that we may have become reconciled to the inevitability of war 
and that we have been flirting, therefore, with the idea of a 
preventive war. This particular suspicion is perhaps less than it 
was a year ago; but, in so far as it persists at all, it gives rise to 
grave concern that the United States may bring about a war 
which it does not want, from which it has nothing to gain, but 
as a result of which its European allies would be engulfed in 
disaster. Even in Britain one encounters the idea, latent or ex- 
pressed, that American policy has grown inflexible and is steadily 
hardening. It is felt, too, that to an unnecessary degree we 
may have lost the initiative in the cold war—at least psycho- 
logically, morally and politically. The essentially, if unavoid- 
ably, negative character of the policy of “ containment” and 
of “ building positions of strength ”, it is said, tends to discour- 
age imagination, resourcefulness and boldness in dealing with 
the complicated and tenuous situation in Europe (in short, that 
we need more policies which rival the genius of the Economic 
Recovery Program). It is contended that we are habitually 
rejecting Soviet offers of negotiation, however phony, almost 
before they are tendered; we thereby appear to oppose even the 
idea of settlement, however remote or elusive a genuine settle- 
ment might prove to be. It is asked, have we exhausted every 
resource, explored every possibility, of reducing the almost un- 
bearable tensions of international relations between East and 
West? Even Winston Churchill urges a more imperative and 
a more dynamic reéxamination of the possibilities of reaching a 
modus operandi with the U.S.S.R. to the end that our tired old 
world may breathe more freely and that we may once more 
sleep o” nights. 

So far as the British are concerned, questionings as to the 
drift of events and the character of American policy reflect no 
weakening of resolution, no weariness in treading the paths of 
righteousness. They represent, rather, the concern of loyal and 
sympathetic friends—wise, be it added, in the ways of statecraft 
—that, by faults of omission or commission, we may serve our 
cause less well than its intrinsic merit deserves. There is no 
criticism involved of Mr. Acheson, who has won the respect 
and admiration of the British people; nor of General Marshall, 
who is regarded as a figure of Olympian greatness; nor, since the 
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Korean incident, of the President.” There is no disagreement, 
either, with the objectives of American policy. Certainly there 
is relatively little distrust in Britain, as there is distrust else- 
where, concerning the motives of the people and government of 
the United States. But we would do well to take the British 
even more into our confidence and our councils. In an atomic 
age Britain is as exposed to devastation, perhaps destruction, as 
any nation ever has been, and the British know it. Neverthe- 
less, there has been no quavering of voice, no relaxation of 
vigilance, no infirmity of purpose. I like to think that a dis- 
tinguished British historian has stated the case for his people as 
well as it can be stated: 


We must ask [he wrote two years ago] whether we can defend 
our western tradition without the numbing certainty that victory 
wiil be as totally disastrous as defeat, even though the agony may 
be more prolonged. . . . Suppose the choice of war or submis- 
sion were forced upon us, and we knew that the odds were against 
the survival of the values preserved in our western society. I 


5 These paragraphs were written in mid-October 1950, before large-scale 
intervention in the Korean War by Communist China. In late November 
and early December, American policies were subjected to severe criticism 
throughout Western Europe. The President’s personal prestige suffered 
badly from some ill-considered references, in a press conference, to the 
possibility that atomic weapons might be used in the Far Eastern crisis. 
There is now grave concern that what is regarded as General MacArthur’s 
irresponsibility to civil authority may lead to general war. It is now (early 
December 1950) fair to say that even in Britain the policies of the United 
States are regarded as being more hazardous than they should be. 


6 The influence of the Communist party in Britain is negligible in these 
matters. But there is some Left Wing opinion among intellectuals and 
trade unionists which regards the United States in the jaundiced way Colonel 
McCormick and Mr. Hearst regard Britain. Taking cognizance of the 
doctrinaire attitude of these groups toward “capitalist” America, the 
National Executive Committee of the Labor party recently said that the 
United States must not be regarded as a capitalist society in the con- 
ventional sense of the term. “In its social and economic policy Western 
Europe as a whole would stand to the Right of the U.S.A., not between 
America and Russia. Outside Britain and Scandinavia there is no govern- 
ment with a more progressive domestic or foreign programme than the 
present U. S. Administration. Ever since 1931 America has pursued more 
advanced policies than most European countries.” European Unity (London, 
1950), p. 9. 
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should still think it better to choose war. I should make the 
choice with two old sayings in my mind. One of them is the 
Latin tag fiat justitia et pereat mundus; the other is a remark of 
the French historian and statesman, Francois Guizot, “God does 
not cheat (Dieu ne trompe pas) the human race”. It may well 
be that I should be attempting only to console my despair by a 
mystical act of faith. An act of faith it would be and must be; 
yet it would also be the logical summary, the one large conclusion 
which a historian can draw from our western tradition.” 


In France, alas, there is no such clarity, unity or firmness of 
purpose. And what France does or fails to do may well deter- 
mine whether we can effectively organize or defend the free 
world. If France can consolidate and extend her economic 
gains of the past five years; if she can achieve a larger measure 
of political stability; if in association with her allies she can 
bring into being a military force which will contribute to de- 
terring and resisting aggression—if she can do these things, and 
do them in time, there is hope that the security of Western 
Europe will have been placed on firmer foundations. If, on the 
other hand, France should fail in any essential respect, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the other nations of the Atlantic bloc can be 
emanicipated from the nightmare of insecurity or, for that 
matter, can long remain altogether free and independent. 

For three centuries and more the French nation has enjoyed 
high estate among the Powers, and even the defeat of 1940 
should not be permitted to obscure this fact. The French 
people are industrious, frugal, tough, highly individualistic, and 
devoted to freedom; therefore, they should not be written off 
or their future too heavily discounted. But France has been 
through difficult times since the heroic days of the First World 
War. She is divided and confused by ideological controversy; 
to some extent she is still fighting the battles of 1789 and 1793. 
Her level of production in the inter-war period was low in com- 
parison with that of her European neighbors and, despite re- 
markable recovery since Liberation, has only recently risen 


T International Affairs, vol. XXV (London, 1949), p. 148. The quotation 
is from an address by E. L. Woodward, “The Heritage of Western 
Civilization”, delivered at Chatham House in December 1948, but adapted 
from a lecture given a short time earlier to the cadets of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 
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above the index of 1929. Her workers, Communists and non- 
Communists, are cynical of capitalism, democracy, even of trade 
unionism. To many of her workers, social security, not mili- 
tary security, is the principal concern. Her middle classes, the 
bourgeoisie who historically have supported and led the Re- 
public, have found their standard of living lowered, their pres- 
tige diminished if not destroyed, their savings wiped out, the 
prospects of their children sharply constricted. Among them 
incivisme has grown to alarming proportions. The Right, 
which traditionally has assumed the lead in a “strong” foreign 
policy, has taken to the storm cellars. The Left has been in- 
filtrated, partially captured, by the Communists. The nation 
appears—one cannot be too sure—to have lost its self-confi- 
dence, its ¢lan, its will-to-power, perhaps its will-to-survive. 
If this picture be depressing, it is not because it is essentially 
untrue; the most that one can concede is that the perspective 
may be blurred, the hue too somber. 

But it is not the whole picture. The basic economic situa- 
tion of France is sounder than that of Britain, since the French 
economy is less vulnerable to the fluctuations of world trade 
and, if necessary, can be largely self-sustaining. Moderniza- 
tion of French industrial equipment, a more enlightened French 
attitude toward technological development, and further capital 
investment in basic industries—resulting in lowered costs of 
production and a higher standard of living—would make a 
vast difference in the mental attitude of the workers and middle 
classes and would result in considerable accretions to the indus- 
trial and military potential of the nation. Some progress in 
these respects has been made with financial and technical help 
from E.C.A., and the reconstruction and recovery of France 
since Liberation have been so impressive that one should be wary 
of unduly pessimistic forecasts of the future. The pyrotech- 
nics of the Chamber of Deputies should not obscure the basic 
political soundness of France as a member of the free world; 
France has enjoyed continuity of political institutions going 
back to 1871, longer than any other Continental Power of the 
first rank. Despite deep social cleavages and a pervading sense 
of social injustices, and despite defeat and occupation, France 
has preserved her social system as against the totalitarianisms 
of Right and Left. France still is a free country and French- 
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men are free men, in every sense of the word. In some re- 
spects, indeed, Frenchmen enjoy more freedom of thought and 
speech, a more vivacious (if sometimes irresponsible) interplay 
of opinions and ideas, than any other country in Europe. She 
is a worthy member of the free world. Her leadership in 
foreign policy has been bold and imaginative. It would be a 
mistake to regard her as a latter-day “ Sick Man of Europe ”.® 

Nevertheless, the morale of France is such as to give the 
gravest concern to those charged with the political and military 
organization of the free world. On no issues do Frenchmen 
disagree so profoundly and so passionately as on those which 
touch on foreign affairs. Indeed, the disagreements concerning 
the rdle which France should play in the world are more critical 
and more productive of disunity now than they were in 1939- 
1940, on the eve of the Great Defeat—partly because, in addi- 
tion to all considerations of the pre-war period, defeat, occu- 
pation and liberation have added peculiar problems and psy- 
chological attitudes of their own. For thirty years or more, 
Frenchmen have had mounting doubts concerning the ability 
of France to maintain her position in the forefront of European 
and world Powers. There are now fewer doubts and more af- 
firmative opinion that France can never again be a great Power 
in the sense that she was in 1914 and that it is not worth the 
price to be merely a second-class Power. Memories of 1914- 
1918 (when the British arrived early but with too little and 
when the Americans arrived at the eleventh hour) and of 1939- 
1940 (when the British arrived about as before, and the Ameri- 
cans didn’t arrive at all) have, unjustifiably perhaps, disillu- 
sioned the French concerning the reliability of allies in general 
and Anglo-American allies in particular. The First World 
War gave France a taste of being a victor, the Second World 
War a taste of being the vanquished, and neither war is re- 
garded with affectionate nostalgia. France does not desire a 
new rendezvous with destiny. Some of the current discussion 
in France concerning foreign affairs is on a plane of intellectual 
detachment; some is charged with passion. The result—if 
there be a result—is a curious compound of dispassionate real- 


8 For some of the ideas and phrases in the preceding two paragraphs I 


have benefited from discussions in my seminar on modern France at the 
Institute for Advanced Study. 
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ism, injured pride, and defeatist resignation. What seems to 
be more generally overlooked than it should be is that the free- 
dom of individual Frenchmen, the French way of life, and 
perhaps even the physical survival of the French people are at 
stake. The instinct of self-preservation must somehow be 
aroused, and it must be aroused powerfully and soon. 

The noisiest and most truculent of the divisive influences in 
France is the Communist party, which avowedly seeks to de- 
stroy what most Frenchmen (including a good many French 
Communists) would wish to preserve. It would be a mistake 
to overemphasize the influence of Communist propaganda, but 
it would be a mistake, too, to underestimate the aid and com- 
fort it affords the lethargic, the weak-hearted, and the muddle- 
headed. Day after day over the radio, in the press, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Communists harp on the same old 
themes: the threat of American imperialism, to which spineless 
French leaders have subordinated French interests; the sinister 
“‘ colonization ” (and Coca-Colanization!) of France by Amer- 
ican capitalists masquerading in the robes of the Marshall Plan; 
the Anglo-American conspiracy to restore a reactionary, power- 
ful and vengeful Germany; the war-mongering, “ atomic” 
diplomacy of the United States which seeks the ruin of Europe 
and the domination of the world; the progressive and essentially 
peaceful policies of the Soviet Union, the only true friend of 
the French Republic. In a more direct attack on French 
policy, the Communists have made effective capital of the Indo- 
Chinese war, a running sore in the French body politic which 
is thoroughly repugnant to virtually all segments of French 
opinion.® The propaganda of the Communist party has had 
no perceptible influence on the international policies of other 
political parties or of the French government. And in so far 
as the larger French public is concerned, Communist activity in 
foreign affairs is now encountering the law of diminishing re- 
turns. 

Perhaps more damaging in its effects, in so far as whole- 
hearted French codperation in the political and military affairs 


®On the general subject of Communist strategy and tactics in matters 
of French foreign policy see Vernon Van Dyke, “ The Communists and the 
Foreign Relations of France”, in E. M. Earle (ed.), Modern France: 
Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics (Princeton, 1951), chap. 14. 
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of the Free World is concerned, is a sanctimonious attitude of 
certain French publicists and intellectuals who profess moral 
aversion to both the United States and the U.S.S.R., dismissing 
them with a bland “a plague on both your houses.” In 
Duhamel’s even more extreme view, France stands between 
“two monsters”. In so far as this attitude has any rationale at 
all, it runs about as follows: The United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are the leading exponents of a mechanistic and materialistic 
civilization. In any such civilization the individual becomes a 
mere cog in the machinery of production and therefore has 
little freedom as a person or as a citizen. As between these 
two nations, both obsessed with la megalomanie de la technique, 
there really is little to choose. Indeed, in some respects the 
United States is the more dangerous to the ancient culture and 
political freedoms of Europe, since Americans are more efficient 
than Russians. The Americans are the true heirs of the Ger- 
mans in their worship of efficiency, science and technology, as 
well as in their exclusive pre-occupation with vocational educa- 
tion at the expense of the humanistic studies! *® If in the 
true spiritual values of civilization, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are but two of a kind, then the nations of Europe 
would do well to stand aside and let the titans fight it out. 
From these premises, among others, arise the cult of “ neutral- 
ity” and the idea that Europe is a Third Force which should 
divorce itself completely from the cultural patterns and the 
power politics of both East and West. Among the adherents 
of this view are the influential Paris journal Le Monde, some of 
the more eminent French columnists and commentators, and a 
considerable number of academicians. 


10 See, for example, a series of articles by André Siegfried, “ Impressions 
des Etats Unis”, in Le Figaro, 14, 15, 16 February 1950, especially the third 
article entitled “La technique ou I’homme?” One dislikes to say it; but, 
in so far as M. Siegfried deals with American education (to select a single 
example of misunderstanding), he is about as ill-informed or as misin- 
formed as one could be had he made a special effort to be so. To all this 
sort of thing the London Times offered a caustic rebuttal. “To judge 
American civilization by its taste in drinks or by its commercial advertise- 
ments [as well as by other superficial and irrelevant phenomena] and to 
ignore its passion for liberty, its immense intellectual curiosity and warm 
humanity is sheer dishonesty. There could be no greater trahison des 
clercs....” Editorial “The Fallacy of Neutrality”, May 30, 1950. 
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It is difficult to say how influential these ideas are with the 
French public as a whole. But they reflect moral irresponsj- 
bility, intellectual confusion and defeatism among the intelli- 
gentsia—the supposed molders of opinion. They recall, too, a 
similar state of mind during the years following 1933 (exem- 
plified by the slogan “ Better Hitler than Blum”) which con- 
tributed to demoralization and defeat in 1940. To be sure, 
these views do not go unchallenged by other Frenchmen. They 
have been effectively demolished, in so far as they are suscep- 
tible to rational rebuttal, by M. Raymond Aron in the columns 
of Le Figaro and elsewhere." 

To some extent, of course, the concept of neutrality is a ra- 
tionalization of weakness and, as such, can be effectively dealt 
with only by making France strong—at least strong enough to 
give her more than an even chance of self-preservation. Re- 
armament will involve heavy social costs for all of the countries 
of Western Europe, which, as it is, have precious little butter to 
sacrifice to guns. In France it will involve the postponement of 
a higher standard of living, especially for the classes in the 
community who already feel that a better way of life is a mi- 
rage. It will mean, in particular, that even a minimum amount 
of decent new housing will not be available for another decade 
or so, if even then. It will mean the frustration of hope, and 
hope already has been sufficiently frustrated in France (as, in- 
deed, it has been elsewhere in Europe as well). 

The French government seems prepared to run the risks— 
including further twists in the inflationary spiral—which are 
intrinsic to raising its sights on rearmament higher than could 
have been envisaged a short while ago. Merely material help 
from the United States will not be enough in the way of sup- 
port for the preparedness measures which M. Pleven has under- 
taken. Only the physical presence in Europe of more British 
and American troops, and more British and American tactical 
aircraft, will convince the French, first, that they have a reason- 
able chance of survival and, second, that if their young men 


11 The general trend of articles in Le Figaro, however, tends to support 
the neutrality, Third Force, point of view. A convenient and impressive 
article by M. Aron dealing with the concept of neutrality is “ The Atomic 
Bomb and Europe”, in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, vol. VI, 
No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 110-115. 
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are to go down before a Soviet onslaught ours will share a com- 
mon fate. Only by the revival of faith can France be restored 
as a trustworthy and powerful ally. If we do not assist in re- 
viving hope, if we do not succeed in arousing among the French 
a firm determination to survive, we can expect only the further 
growth of defeatism—the feeling, now, alas, all-too-prevalent, 
that “It is better to be a live sheep than a dead lion.” 

Heavy sacrifices will be exacted of the American people if 
we are to despatch to Western Europe reénforcements of ten 
or fifteen divisions, with their complement of supporting air 
and technical units. And there will be grave risks in com- 
mitting so large a percentage of our total force to Germany 
and France. But the risks of not doing so are even greater, 
for the defense of the free world can be ensured only through 
the successful defense of Western Europe. We could conceiv- 
ably lose Korea, Hong Kong, Indo-China, perhaps even Malaya 
and Japan, and not lose either the cold or the hot war. But if 
we lose Western Germany, the Low Countries, France and 
Italy, the most that Britain and the United States can hope for 
is survival as garrison states. It may or may not be true that 
Europe can be defended only if Germany is rearmed, but it is 
indisputably true that there is no hope for the defense of West- 
ern Europe if France does not have a revival of morale and a 
renaissance of military power. What the French, the Dutch, 
the Belgians and the Italians require of us is not merely a state- 
ment of intentions such as is provided in the Atlantic Pact, 
but tangible evidence that we mean what we say in the form 
of irrevocable military commitment of our men and matériel. 
They want us to fight im Europe, not merely for Europe; they 
want us to regard the Elbe, not the Rhine, as the first line of 
defense. They want evidence, too, that the strategy and the 
military forces of the free world shall be so integrated or so 
unified that there will be no hesitation, no divided counsels, no 
fatal delays in a moment of crisis. They want further strength- 
ening and faster acceleration of the political forces leading to 
European and Atlantic solidarity and unity. 

Paradoxically, the French government (which cannot be too 
sure that it has a united nation behind it) has been bolder and 
more imaginative in support of political and economic proposals 
looking toward the further institutionalizing of Western Eu- 
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rope than has the British government (which represents a uni- 
fied and intrepid people). The British, with more far-flung 
and more diversified ties with the non-European world, are 
lukewarm if not hostile to plans for European unity, although 
they regard with more favor a progressive unification of the 
Atlantic Community. They are more interested, too, in “ get- 
ting on with the job ” of providing adequate defense than they 
are in longer-range, somewhat Utopian planning. (In this 
they may be applying hard-won domestic experience to the 
international scene.) To be sure, the Labor government has 
been under heavy fire at home in connection with its rejection 
of the Schuman Plan and similar proposals for international 
action in the economic, military and political fields. But the 
criticism has been directed primarily at an alleged isolationist 
state of mind and at the ineptness and generally negative, pe- 
destrian character of British diplomacy. The government has 
been accused of always reaching for the brake, rather than the 
wheel, in the conduct of international affairs; of standing 
aloof, instead of playing the honest broker; of being “ inverted 
Micawbers”, always waiting for something to turn down.” 
There is not much division of opinion in Britain on the basic 
position taken by the government—namely that Britain’s ties 
with the United States and the Commonwealth are paramount 
to her ties with Europe; that the obstacles to European unifica- 
tion are being underestimated in both France and the United 
States; that it is better to act promptly and firmly in those 
fields where the Atlantic Powers are in substantial agreement, 
such as military defense, rather than attempt unity by agree- 
ment where there is no genuine unity of purpose; that self-de- 
fense and self-preservation are more matters of attitudes and 
actions than of documentation.** And in some respects the 
British are on sound ground. 


12 The Economist, June 10, 1950, quoting a remark which Mr. Philip 
Guedalla once made concerning the Baldwin government. 


13 See the debate in the House of Commons, 26-27 June 1950, concerning 
the Schuman Plan. Hansard, vol. 476, pp. 1910-2047, 2106-2174, especially 
the remarks of Winston Churchill, pp. 2142 et seq. One of the best state- 
ments I know of the considerations which enter into British policy regard- 
ing European unity is Professor Lionel Robbins’ “ Towards the Atlantic 
Community ”, in Lloyds Bank Review, July 1950. 
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The British are not as impressed as Americans are, or the 
French appear to be, by mere institutionalizing of policy. 
They know from long experience that the drafting of agree- 
ments and the formation of committees may be a form of 
escapism. If we were to measure progress toward political uni- 
fication of the free world in terms of treaties signed and inter- 
national bodies brought into being during the past five years, 
we would be more complacent than we are warranted in being 
about the present tenuous condition of affairs. Some of the 
organized activity is, in fact, an indication that we are really 
disunited, or unagreed, concerning fundamental issues; we are 
simply resorting to the old saw, “ When in doubt form a com- 
mittee.” The proliferation of committees (consultative, advi- 
sory, administrative, technical, and otherwise), of boards, coun- 
cils, joint staffs, foreign ministers’ deputies, and the like has been 
such as to frustrate action or to render it virtually impossible. 
Almost a year ago, The Economist was bewailing this state of 
affairs, which has since grown worse: 


The layman can only guess at the total number of committees 
now directly or indirectly concerned with the security, economic 
recovery, and unification of western Europe. There exist sub- 
committees unknown even to public relations officers, and the 
full panoply of the Atlantic Pact system has not yet been de- 
ployed. . . . The Brussels Pact system, the lowest layer of the 
palimpsest built up in the last two years, has some twenty-five 
committees demanding the periodical attention of Foreign, De- 
fence, and Finance Ministers, and the regular attention of perma- 
nent officials who have normal diplomatic duties as well. The 
Council of Europe, still young, . . . has already produced fifteen 
committees and sub-committees, one of which demands very 
close attention from Foreign Ministers. The others involve con- 
siderable travelling and homework by Members of Parliament and 
protracted argument with the Treasury about expenses. And this 
is only the beginning. Those who hope most of the Council are 
determined that western Europe shall eventually have committees 
for everything. . . . At a modest estimate it will take some 100 
committees of varying size and degrees of importance to plan and 
execute the military, financial, economic and political policies in 
Europe to which this country is committed under its various 
treaties with its neighbors and allies. . . . The scale of the effort 
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demanded may be judged from the fact that when OEEC (17 
members) is in full session well over 1,000 persons are assembled 
in 


There simply are not enough good people in the government 
services to carry on this fantastic amount of committee activity, 
without shocking overwork or deplorable neglect of other 
essential duties. As a regrettable consequence, cynicism is 
developing among government personnel in Britain and else- 
where concerning the futility of it all. The problem of over- 
organization clearly derives, in part, from the fact that we are 
less agreed than we should be as to both ends and methods. 

To be sure, great progress has been made in the direction of 
forming a more perfect union, insuring domestic tranquillity, 
providing for the common defense, and promoting the general 
welfare of the free world. It would be a mistake to discount 
the successes of the O.E.E.C., the Council of Europe, the politi- 
cal and military agencies of the Atlantic Pact, and, more re- 
cently and more dramatically, the Schuman Plan. Had it not 
been for all these activities, we would be less prosperous, less 
secure, and less free than in fact we are. We have failed to 
reach agreement on questions—such as the future of Ger- 
many—which are critical and fundamental to the success of 
our common cause. But we must learn to live with these dif- 
ferences, while being assiduous in seeking ways of resolving or 
surmounting or by-passing them. For, after all, our area of 
agreement is larger now than it ever has been, and it would be 
tragic to magnify the importance of such differences as exist 
of either purpose or method. 

It has been one of the primary goals of recent American 
foreign policy to bring about a closer integration of Western 
Europe, economically and politically. We have sometimes 
been impatient at the lack of speed with which the govern- 
ments of Europe have moved in the direction of these objec- 
tives. The leading protectionist Power, we have preached to 
others the lowering of trade barriers and the formation of cus- 
toms unions. Clinging rather tenaciously to American sover- 
eignty, we have been critical of a British government which 


14 The Economist (London), January 14, 1950. One is reminded by some 
of these activities of the Circumlocution Office in Little Dorrit. 
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does not lightly surrender the control of its steel industry to a 
supranational authority. We are now beginning to see, how- 
ever, that although the United States has a great stake in a 
stable, prosperous and strong Western Europe, we have an even 
greater stake in the survival of Western Europe, whatever the 
method by which its ability and will to survive may best be 
nurtured.’® And, as Mr. Acheson said in London a few months 
ago, we are prepared to assure the peoples of Western Europe 
that we shall continue to make our contribution to their prog- 
ress, stability and defense even if Europe continues to be di- 
vided. Recognizing that “the very fact of their diversity and 
the interplay of their national personalities” has played a tre- 
mendous role in the development of the Western European 
peoples, we have no desire “to see these things weakened or 
disrupted.” Recognizing, too, “the peculiar economic diffi- 
culties with which the nations of Western Europe and the 
North Atlantic have been grappling in recent years”, we have 
“no desire to urge our friends into the impossible, the unneces- 
sary, or the unwelcome.” ® 

It may well be that the best way of encouraging further 
unification of the free world would be a more pragmatic ap- 
proach to the insistent problems of the present day and hour. 
Little can be gained by discussions of sovereignty on an ab- 
stract, theoretical level. But much might be done to induce 
the withering away of sovereignty if we could continuously 
extend the area in which only international action can be truly 
effective. The French seem to be convinced that the path to 
such international collaboration lies, in the first instance, 
through integration of the steel industries of Western Europe. 
They regard the Schuman Plan, therefore, as a test of good 


15Qn the broader implications of the European Recovery Program see 
section 38 (entitled “Toward a Union of the European States”) of the 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
on the European Recovery Act. Senate Report No. 935, 80th Congress, 
and Session. See also Jacob Viner, The Customs Union Issue (New York, 
1950), especially pp. 131 et seg. Professor Viner regards our zeal for 
customs unions and like devices as “romantic infatuation”, a sacrifice of 
greater to lesser objectives. 


16 Speech to the Society of Pilgrims, London, May 10, 1950. Text in 
the Department of State Bulletin, vol. XXII, May 22, 1950, pp. 789-791. 
Italics are mine. 
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faith in the political as well as the industrial sphere. And they 
have recently tied the question of German rearmament to the 
effective operation of the Plan.’’ The British, on the other 
hand, are skeptical of achieving political ends by economic 
means, the more so as their regulated and controlled economy 
does not lend itself to international integration of the kind 
which the Schuman Plan portends. They believe, however, 
that in the military field and in other areas of political action, 
all essential purposes may be served without European unifica- 
tion being either prerequisite or desirable. One cannot by- 
pass differences as fundamental as these, but one may utilize 
both French and British methods to the maximum extent in 
the maximum number of cases. The British may have to arrive 
at an Anglo-French formula which will assure British codpera- 
tion with the Schuman Plan without acceptance of its High 
Authority and without active membership in its other agencies. 
The French will have to settle for something far short of “a 
European army linked to the political institutions of a unified 
Europe”. What we need to do as regards German rearma- 
ment—as well as in other matters concerning the future of 
Germany—is to arrive at methods which will tie Germany 


17 In a statement to the French Assembly, October 24, 1950, M. Pleven 
said: “In the opinion of the French Government, the creation of a unified 
Europe will depend...on the participation or association of more coun- 
tries in these institutions [the High Authority, Council of Ministers, and 
other bodies set up under the Schuman Plan] and... on the swift and 
gradual establishment of similar institutions in more and more branches of 
European activity, for example, transportation, agricultural production, 
price controls, distribution of raw materials and power, equalization of 
social security expenditures....The French Government thought that the 
realization of the Coal-Steel Plan would enable men’s minds to become 
accustomed to the idea of a European community before so delicate a 
question as that of common defense was taken up. World events have 
denied it this respite. Therefore, confident in the peaceful destinies of 
Europe and convinced of the necessity to give all European peoples the 
feeling of collective security, the French Government proposes to solve 
this problem by the same methods and in the same spirit....It proposes 
the creation, for the common defense, of a European army linked to the polit- 
ical institutions of a unified Europe”, after the adoption of the Schuman 
Plan shall have assured that “the coal and steel industries of Western Europe 
cannot be used for purposes of aggression.” Official translation in Docu- 
ment No. 23, October 25, 1950, Ambassade de France, Service de Press et 
d’Information, New York. 
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ever more closely into the economy, the political institutions, 
and the military defense of the Atlantic Community but which, 
at the same time, will give reasonable assurance to France that 
her prosperity and security will thereby be enhanced rather 
than menaced. This will require political astuteness and moral 
integrity of a high order. But if considerations of sensitivity, 
timing and pace are given due consideration, the problems in- 
volved ought not be beyond us. 

After all, perhaps, the political future of Europe depends on 
who wins the battle for men’s minds which is now going on 
throughout the world. For our part, we must be able to prove 
good faith concerning our broad political objectives. We 
must somehow convince the peoples of Western Europe—as 
we already seem to have convinced their governments—that we 
are reacting to the Soviet menace rather than conjuring it into 
existence; that our self-interest as well as our more general con- 
cern for freedom throughout the Western World dictates that 
we maintain their national independence as well as ours, their 
individual freedoms as well as our own. By restraint and by a 
proper regard to the opinions of our Allies, we must demon- 
strate that our principal concern is not the accumulation or 
exercise of power for its own sake, or for any other ulterior 
motive, but rather the establishment on sounder foundations 
of a Western Europe or an Atlantic Community which will be 
able to resume its proud place as a highly influential, perhaps 
a controlling, factor in world politics, world economics and 
world organization. In this sense, we would welcome Western 
Europe as a Third Force capable of resisting subversion and 
aggression from the East and of being independent (if she so 
desires) of American economic aid and American military re- 
enforcement. In short, we want to do everything we can to 
deter aggression and war; for if there is war, we shall win 
things—save only self-preservation—which we do not want at 
a price we can ill afford to pay. But at whatever cost and 
however long it takes, we must dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes to preserving for ourselves and for our children the es- 
sentials of our way of life—the blessings of individual liberty; 
the right to equality of expanding opportunity; freedom from 


want and fear; security from arbitrary power by whomsoever 
exercised. 
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CHAIRMAN JOHNSON: There are three more speakers on the pro- 
gram, and the Chair, therefore, is going to be very brief, but I cannot 
resist telling one story I heard in London the other day of which | 
was reminded by some of Mr. Earle’s remarks. 

I heard a Belgian tell a British audience a story about French and 
British foreign policy. Sir Austen Chamberlain and Foreign Minister 
Barthou were conversing, and Sir Austen Chamberlain asked, “ How 
can the British be expected to deal with the French when they have 
such frequent changes of government? ” 

M. Barthou replied, ““My dear colleague. I ask you: Which is 
better, seven different governments in one year with the same foreign 
policy, or the same government with seven different foreign policies 
in one year? ” 

Mr. Earle has given some facets of the political phase of the free 
world, and we now hear from a speaker who is singularly qualified to 
talk about problems of international organization as such. 

Mr. Raymond Dennett is the director of the World Peace Founda- 
tion in Boston, and the editor of its journal International Organiza- 
tion which has been devoted since its foundation three years ago pri- 
marily to problems of international organization of all kinds. 

Mr. Dennett will talk about “ The International Organization of 
the Free World”. Mr. Dennett! 


Mr. RaYMOND DENNETT: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
When the director of the Academy called me several weeks ago on the 
telephone to ask me to participate in this galaxy of stars, I suspected— 
and in the light of the remarkable speeches we have heard so far, I am 
now convinced—that I am somewhat in the position of Alfred E. 
Stearns, former headmaster of Andover, who, on the 30th of June one 
year, agreed reluctantly to deliver the 4th of July address at a small 
New Hampshire town. 

When he arrived, the selectman got up to introduce him for the 
address, and he said, ““ Fellow Townsmen: You know, we were going 
to have a senator down, but he was down in Washington protecting 
our taxes, and he couldn’t come. Then we said we were going to 
have a governor, but he’s been up at the state house doing something, 
don’t know exactly what. And then we were going to have the ad- 
miral from down in Portsmouth, but he couldn’t come. So now we 
have a school teacher from down in Massachusetts. Don’t know 
much about him, but anyway, will introduce Mr. Stearns, whom we 
hope will prove to be a blessing in disguise.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE FREE WORLD 


RAYMOND DENNETT 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


I 
ee turning to the central problem of how we are 


to organize the free world, it may be useful to make 
a few generalizations. 


First, there are only two ways by which peace and security 
may be achieved: by consent or by force. 

Second, membership in an international organization does 
not in any way preclude a state from seeking security by other 
means. Indeed, membership in an international organization 
is merely one of many facets of a state’s foreign policy. 

Third, the success of an international organization is to be 
measured pragmatically: by how it works or can work rather 
than by what its written constitution specifies as to the way in 
which it should work. 


If there was any one assumption behind the drafting of the 
Charter of the United Nations which can be called fundamental, 
it was the basic premise that the five permanent members of 
the Security Council had consented to a collaborative program 
for the preservation of peace and security. The reason we are 
now faced with the question of how we are to organize the 
free world is that we are now aware of the fact that one 
of these permanent members, the Soviet Union, did not, in 
fact, consent to this program. For the past four years, there- 
fore, we have been in the process of transmuting a system based 
on the hope that the nations of the world had agreed to peace 
by consent to a system based upon the premise that peace and 
security must be created by force. This is a fundamental shift 
in policy, and it is not surprising, therefore, that the means by 
which the policy is to be achieved have been and still are un- 
clear. The United States has had to test out a variety of roads, 
to feel its way, and to improvise. 
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Clearly, in this search for a totally new approach to the 
creation of peace and security, we were not, and indeed could 
not be, limited to the means available to us under the Charter 
of the United Nations. The preservation of the security of a 
state is, after all, the primary function of the government of a 
state, to which all other functions must be secondary. If 
the international organization to which the state belongs is, in 
the opinion of that state’s government, inadequate to guarantee 
security, then it is logical, and, indeed, inevitable, for the state 
to seek other methods. France certainly pursued this policy 
in the inter-war period when she turned to the Little Entente 
to supplement the faltering security offered by the League 
Covenant; the United States clearly pursued a similar policy 
from the enunciation of the Truman Doctrine on March 12, 
1947 to June 26, 1950 when we returned, apparently for good, 
to the use of the mechanisms and machinery of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Let us examine, first, the governmental 
policies advanced for the international organization of the free 
world during and since this 38-month period. 


II 


Quite apart from the influence of American public opinion 
—which in 1947 was inclined to doubt whether the Soviet 
Union was as aggressive as those in the State Department be- 
lieved—United States policy was limited by two important fac- 
tors: first, our own limited resources; and, second, the strength 
of domestic Communist movements in various countries par- 
ticularly in Western Europe which made it difficult for these 
various governments officially to take positions obviously in 
opposition to the Soviet Union. Limited resources meant that 
the United States had to concentrate most of its efforts toward 
the preservation of that area of the world regarded as most 
important to American security: Western Europe. Strong 
domestic Communist movements in these countries meant that 
the causes of allegiance to communism—of which economic 
insecurity was one of the most important—had to be removed 
through large-scale economic rehabilitation and recovery. 

In retrospect, despite yesterday’s election returns, American 
policy-makers produced an impressive series of programs, each 
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supplementing the other, first, for the preservation of the free 
world and, second, for its organization. The stop-gap Greek- 
Turkish aid program led into the long-range economic program 
of the Marshall Plan, during which the expenditure of nearly 
fourteen billion dollars was intended to—and effectively did— 
reduce the significance of domestic Communist movements in 
Western Europe, increase production, raise the standard of liv- 
ing, and reéstablish confidence. Increasing Soviet intran- 
sigeance, not unaccompanied by American diplomatic pressure, 
led to political and military programs which paralleled the 
economic. The Council of Europe and the Consultative As- 
sembly, manifestations of a political unity in Western Europe 
which was only hypothetical in 1945 and 1946, were buttressed 
by the North Atlantic Pact and the Military Arms Program, 
evidence of a military solidarity not even hypothetically pos- 
sible in 1946. 

These were clearly regional programs. They were clearly 
substitutes devised to take the place of the weakening security 
system offered by the United Nations. I am in complete agree- 
ment with those who doubt that the original sin of the North 
Atlantic Pact was purified by baptism in Article 51 of the 
Charter. Nevertheless, if these policies are viewed as steps 
toward the conversion of a system of security based on consent 
to a system based on force, they were neither unnecessary nor 
unrealistic. Pressure in the Balkans and in Trieste, demands for 
Italian colonies, the coup in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin block- 
ade—all testified to the necessity of halting Soviet expansion. 
The reinvigoration of the morale of Western Europe—including 
the extraordinary spectacle of serious French consideration of 
the rearming of Western Germany—testified to the realism of 
the program. I believe it is fair to say that the United States in 
May of 1950 was one of the leading advocates of security 
through regional alliances. This system had worked in Europe. 

Aggression, however, did not come in Europe. It came in 
Korea. Here we had no regional security arrangements; indeed, 
we had so few effective allies in the area as to stand embarrass- 
ingly alone. On June 25, 1950—assuming, as I am sure we 
all do, that aggression in Korea was a threat to peace and se- 
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curity—there was literally no other place to turn for assistance 
than to the United Nations. By one of those great and rare 
historical accidents—the absence of the Soviet representative 
from the Security Council—the United Nations not only could 
but did act. And its action, be it noted, was only a recom- 
mendation to its members to give assistance in the restoration 
of peace. Yet a mere recommendation brought forth armed 
units from 14 and material aid from 23 members, as well as 
receiving the endorsement of 53 out of 59 states. 

Surely the genesis of the Acheson Plan lies in the realization 
that if a mere recommendation by the Security Council— 
which has the power to do much more than recommend—can 
elicit such resistance to aggression, a recommendation from the 
General Assembly could hardly do less. In any event, the most 
recent official program of the United States for the preservation 
of peace and security is the proposal, now accepted at Lake 
Success, that the General Assembly have the power to act in 
cases of aggression when the Security Council is stalled by a 
veto. The example of Korea has apparently convinced Wash- 
ington that enough of the free nations of the world will 
rally to resist aggression to assure the necessary two-thirds vote 
for a recommendation from the General Assembly. Officially, 
therefore, the United States is pursuing two parallel and closely 
related policies for the organization of the free world: a policy 
of a regional pact in Europe under the doubtful blessing of 
Article 51 of the Charter, and a policy of eliciting the volun- 
tary support of free nations through appeal by the General 
Assembly. 


Il 


Some at San Francisco may have looked forward to the 
growth of regional arrangements under Article 52, and some 
others to an increase in the powers of the General Assembly. 
Yet I doubt very much that anyone would have predicted these 
developments within five years. Without changing a word or 
a punctuation mark, the Charter has been amended in practice. 
An apparently inflexible document has been interpreted—as 
for example in the development of the practice of abstention 
from voting in the Security Council—or modified—as in the 
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case of the Acheson proposals—so that it meets the immediate, 
current requirements for the preservation of peace and security. 
Indeed, I would suggest that the words of the Charter, like the 
girls in Kansas City, have “ gone about as fur as they can go.” 
Yet we are being told that the present programs are inadequate 
for the international organization of the free world. What 
are some of the proposed alternatives? 

Broadly speaking, there are two general lines of approach, 
although the distinctions between them tend to become blurred 
when the advocates of each are pressed for details. The more 
modest proposals—in terms of the Charter—look toward a 
strengthening of security by a marked development of regional 
association under Article 51; the more extreme presuppose both 
an ability and a willingness radically to amend the Charter. 
In the more modest group are those who, in one form or an- 
other, advocate the formation of an Atlantic Union as a federal 
organization for the preservation of free institutions; in the 
more extreme group are those who, in varying forms, advocate 
World Government. 

The rationale of the advocates of Atlantic Union is, as I 
understand it, reasonably simple. The United States, by en- 
couraging the closer integration of Western Europe, has given 
testimony to the obvious: that the preservation of democracy 
in Europe is essential to the preservation of American democ- 
racy and security. Real and lasting security cannot be assured 
for any of these communities unless they become parts of an 
integrated whole. Therefore, the United States should offer to 
extend the federal principle which made us strong by participat- 
ing in a federal union composed of the nations of Western 
Europe. The strength of one would be the strength of all— 
a strength far more adequate to resist Soviet aggression than 
even the best of “codrdinated”’ programs developed between 
individual sovereignties. Further, the program could be de- 
veloped under the ample umbrella of Article 51 of the Charter. 

To the world federalists, the program of Atlantic Union 
is at best a halfway house; at worst a revival of power politics. 
The very essence of error lies in sovereignty, in the multiplicity 
of states, in the absence of an international law and an inter- 
national police force which can act directly upon an individual. 
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The Charter, therefore, must be amended to create what is 
now being called more and more frequently a “ limited World 
Government ”. 

Obviously I have not the time to go into either of these plans 
in detail. They have been widely advertised and widely sup- 
ported. They, together with such other proposals as those of 
former President Herbert Hoover and the Quota Force Plan 
of Mr. Culbertson, the expert on bridge, all testify to the 
presence of a general feeling of impatience on the part of some 
segments of intelligent American opinion with the govern- 
mental plans outlined previously. While it is still too early to 
determine what effect the successful Korean action will have on 
the official programs of these organizations, it is certainly prob- 
able that these movements for reform will be with us for some 
time to come, and that the intensity of their propaganda will 
increase in direct proportion to any apparent inability of the 
United Nations to restrain Soviet expansion. 

‘All of these programs have among their fundamental tenets 
one or both of two basic assumptions: that progress toward the 
international organization of the free world lies in a reduction 
of sovereignty; or, second, that the Soviet Union is to be ex- 
cluded from a security arrangement. Both Atlantic Union 
and World Government presuppose that the nations involved 
will, by consent, abandon sufficient individual sovereignty to 
participate in the blessings of limited federalism. In the one 
instance, it is the countries of Western Europe which are in- 
volved; in the other, all nations. While Mr. Hoover comes 
out flatly for an international organization without the Soviet 
Union—as, for that matter, does Mr. Culbertson—Atlantic 
Union and World Government advocates are not so outspoken: 
both, in effect, argue that the necessity is so great that their 
respective programs should be adopted whether or not the 
Russians accept them. Since all of these programs represent 
the creation of security by force rather than consent, their 
advocates can point to the current change of official policies 
and claim the enviable position of prophets. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hoover, who remains quiet on the subject of 
surrender of sovereignty, all groups advocate the formation 
of some form of federal union as the next and immediate step. 
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IV 


Despite all the evidence to the contrary—in the form of 
speeches, pamphlets and books—I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that any of these private plans hold forth the slightest 
possibility of aid in the problem we are discussing this morning. 
The more the advocates of World Government and Atlantic 
Union justify their program as an answer to the immediacy of 
the threat of Soviet expansion, the more their arguments lose 
contact with reality. As I suggested earlier, the primary func- 
tion of a government is the preservation of security. So far as 
Atlantic Union is concerned, it has taken three years of un- 
remitting labor to persuade the French that German rearma- 
ment will contribute to French security; and three years of the 
European Recovery Program have yet to convince the United 
Kingdom that their security would be enhanced by participation 
in the Schuman Plan. In the light of these two examples alone 
—omitting any reference to the delay in the effective imple- 
mentation of Benelux—I do not understand how the advocates 
of Atlantic Union can seriously believe that the much more 
dificult problems of the creation of a formal federal union 
could be accomplished within several decades at the very earliest. 

The same comment is even more true of World Government. 
From the point of view only of the possibilities of federation, 
quite apart from its merits, Atlantic Union at least possesses 
the persuasiveness of advocating a union of relatively mature 
and experienced states. Surely, however, no one who has talked 
with representatives of the newer states, whether in the Middle 
East or in Southeast Asia, can seriously believe that millions 
of people who have achieved independence after decades and, 
indeed, centuries of struggle against various overlords will seri- 
ously consider a surrender of sovereignty to a federal union in 
which they will again be in a minority position. The truth is 
that they would rather be independent and weak than depend- 
ent and secure; true, this may be the road to chaos, but in their 
view they at least are riding it in their own handcarts. If 
Atlantic Union will take decades, World Government will 
surely take very much longer. 

The ambiguity in these programs in their attitude toward the 
disposition of the problem of the Soviet Union is no less un- 
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realistic than their casual assumption that becauc: sovereignty 
must disappear it will disappear. Security, whe -er it be the 
security of a single state or “collective ” security, is obviously 
security “ against ” something—another state or group of states, 
usually ones which are trying to change the status quo. For 
the French, the League of Nations was primarily to be a collec- 
tive security organization “ against” a resurgent Germany; for 
the Western World in general, the United Nations is now con- 
ceived as an organization which can create collective security 
for the free world “ against ” an expansive Russian imperialism 
while at the same time acting to moderate the tensions between 
East and West. There can be little question, in other words, 
that the usefulness of the United Nations in the Korean situ- 
ation lay in the ability of those opposed to aggression to use the 
organization for their own purposes. Those who agree with 
Mr. Hoover, many of those who agree with Atlantic Union, 
and some world federalists are merely arguing that we should 
face these facts squarely, stop fooling ourselves, and organize 
a perfectly frank and open international organization to keep 
the Soviet Union at bay. Mr. Hoover states his position 
bluntly; the Atlantic Union group relies on Articles 51 and 52; 
the world federalists would go through the motions of “ offer- 
ing ” membership in their world union to the Soviets, with the 
understanding nonetheless that they would federalize whether 
or not the Russians accepted. All apparently think little of the 
possibilities of the United Nations as a moderating mechanism. 
If the Soviet Union withdrew from the United Nations 
tomorrow I have no doubt as to the conclusion the rest of the 
world would draw. War would be regarded as inevitable, and 
all countries would act accordingly. It is equally clear to me 
that the Russians would consider war inevitable if (a) they 
were expelled from the United Nations; (b) there was a forced 
amendment of the Charter; or (c) the rest of the world federal- 
ized. I believe, strongly, that war is not inevitable, however 
possible it may be. I also believe—even if war were inevitable 
—that there is no justification, either political or moral, for 
action which would place even a minute part of the responsibil- 
ity on our shoulders. Unquestionably we are walking a tight- 
rope where balance is difficult. Success in Europe and apparent 
victory in Korea lead me to believe that we have already at hand 
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the mechanisms which will maintain that balance without 
adopting policies which would almost certainly convince the 
Soviets that they had no recourse other than outright war.’ 

This is not to say that some progress along one or another 
of these lines may not take place from time to time. It is to 
emphasize, however, that the threat of Soviet expansion is im- 
mediate. We are talking about last June in Korea, today in 
Tibet, tomorrow perhaps in Indo-China or Turkey. We have 
not the time to indulge ourselves in drawing blueprints, or ex- 
ploring the complicated and time-consuming and probably 
futile efforts to amend the Charter by legal processes, or to 
speculate as to whether we should or should not throw the Soviet 
Union out of this or that club to which we belong or may be- 
long. ‘To repeat an old saw, but a true one, we are faced with 
a situation and not a theory. Under these circumstances it 
seems to me that we must work with what we have. 

What we have, as I have suggested, are two parallel programs 
for the organization of the free world. One of these is the 
development of regional security in Western Europe. This 
program is obviously going to continue until every effort is 
made to create a balanced political, economic and military 
entity. It, like the proposals of those who advocated the 
Atlantic Union itself, for that matter, contains the weakness of 
inability to prevent aggression outside of Europe. The other 
program is epitomized in the Acheson Plan—the increased use 
of the United Nations. This, too, from a purely American 
approach, is not without danger. Suppose that we believe that 
there has been aggression in, let us say, Indo-China, and that 
American security requires us to join the French in repelling it. 
It is not impossible that less than two thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly would approve our action. What do we 
do then? The illustration is offered to point out that even a 
minor surrender of complete freedom of action in foreign affairs 
can create very real problems in the security of a state—and 


1This paper was prepared and delivered prior to the military reverses 
in Korea. While Chinese Communist participation obviously makes war 
more possible—indeed, perhaps probable—it does not affect the major thesis 
put forward here: (1) we are converting a system based on consent to one 
based on force; (2) we had no effective allies in the East and had to turn 
to the United Nations; and (3) our dual program is the one best calculated 
to secure our survival. 
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the Acheson proposals are, when thought through, very far 
from minor. Nevertheless, this dual program offers the twin 
advantages of immediacy and practicality. That portion which 
falls directly within the United Nations demonstrates the flexi- 
bility possible within the terms of an apparently inflexible 
document; it permits the widest possible voluntary participa- 
tion of the free nations of the world; and it has, in addition, 
the inestimable advantage of not excluding the possible ulti- 
mate voluntary participation of that nation which has caused 
all the difficulty. That part which is regional provides a strong 
second line of defense—a line, perhaps, of strategic withdrawal 
—composed of the core of the military and economic power 
of the free world. In all honesty, I cannot see that the grass 
is greener in any other pasture. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSON: In a recent publication of the State Depart- 
ment called Our Foreign Policy, there appears as the first sentence 
something which runs like this—I cannot quote it verbatim: ‘‘ Nowa- 
days foreign and domestic policies are inseparable.” 

The organizers of this morning’s meeting have taken that same 
concept in deciding on speakers. We have been listening to three 
speakers who have been talking primarily about international or 
foreign policy. One of them, Colonel Beukema, referred specifically 
to the significance, for that foreign policy, of the mobilization of 
American industry and resources, which is primarily a domestic 
problem. 

Our next speaker is going to talk to us on the subject of “ Mobiliz- 
ing American Industry and Resources” for the defense of the free 
world. 

Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, the present director of research for Dun & 
Bradstreet, where he has been for the last six years, was in the govern- 
ment service during World War II, in Washington and overseas. He 
served in the Office of Civil Affairs of the Allied Force Headquarters 
in Algiers. In 1948, and in 1949, he was on part-time loan with the 
National Security Resources Board in Washington. He is singularly 
well qualified to talk to us about this essential element of the prob- 
lem of the defense of the free world. Mr. Watkins! 
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MOBILIZING AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND 
RESOURCES 


RALPH J. WATKINS 
Director of Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


O introduce at least one light touch to what I fear will 
otherwise be a rather grim story, I should like to open 
my remarks by citing the “ broomsticks story”. This 
story, in one form or another, is probably as old as warfare, 
or at least in its modern version as old as broomsticks. In 
the American variation, the story has been encountered most 
often in Confederate reminiscences of the unsuccessful War for 
Southern Independence. As the story was told, these veterans 
recalled that at the outset of that struggle they were exhorted 
by the civilian dignitaries of their regions with the assurance 
that “They could lick the Yankees with broomsticks.” In 
their later reflections they concluded that, although these civilian 
dignitaries were undoubtedly correct in their assurances, un- 
fortunately the Yankees wouldn’t fight that way. 


I 


This bit of levity is cited because its inner truth is germane 
to our current problems of mobilization. It has been pointed 
out, for example, by some of the critics of our mobilization 
planning, that this planning has been designed for a type of 
war which does not at all coincide with the type of war the 
aggressor has so far chosen to fight. In consequence, these 
critics contend that much of what has gone forward may have 
been dangerously irrelevant. To proceed with this critique, 
much of our mobilization planning has been based on the as- 
sumption of an all-out and full-fledged war which would strike 
us suddenly and without warning. Without expressing any 
judgment as to the accuracy or as to the fairness of this critique, 
we may at least observe that the mobilization problems we face 
today are markedly different from those associated with an 
all-out D-Day. In many respects, our current mobilization 
problems are much more difficult than those that have been 
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customarily envisaged and will undoubtedly subject our free 
institutions to a more severe test. 

It is elemental to say that military power must rest on the 
foundation of a strong economy. It is quite another thing to 
say that the upbuilding and maintenance of a strong economy 
constitute a sufficient defense in the world of today. It is of 
course true that we must maintain a strong economy and must 
further build up that strong economy; but at the same time we 
must recognize that you cannot fight aggression with merely a 
strong economy, that you cannot counter the aggressive global 
moves of today with the weapons this strong economy can 
produce next year or the year after. We have had to learn the 
hard way that either to deter or to counter aggression of today 
we must have military power in being, not merely a strong econ- 
omy. In short, we have had to learn again that we could not 
choose the weapons because the enemy would not fight that way. 

Perhaps the greatest danger we shall face following the hoped- 
for termination of the Korean episode is that there will be a let- 
down in national resolution and determination to see the job 
through. That is precisely what happened in the spring of 
1948, following the crisis which stemmed from the Communist 
seizure of Czechoslovakia. That chapter in Soviet expansion 
was fundamentally an even more serious affront to the free 
world than the Korean chapter of two and a half years later. 
Czechoslovakia was part and parcel of the Western World, 
being not only an heir to the traditions of the free world but a 
notable contributor to those traditions. Soviet aggression 
against Czechoslovakia lacked merely the external trappings of 
bare and overt aggression. It was accomplished by the covert 
and much more subtle means employed by that régime, and per- 
haps for that reason we lacked the perception to recognize it as 
the danger signal which in truth it was. 

Those who lived through the Czechoslovak crisis in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1948 know all too well the processes of 
thought that contributed so powerfully to that letdown in will 
and determination, that fogged the vision, and confused the 
issue. They know all too well the consequences that proceed 
from taking counsel of one’s fears. They know all too well 
the policy-making and administrative processes that thwart and 
frustrate all those who struggle to prevent a letdown in resolu- 
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tion and determination. This danger is already so great that 
each day we must remind ourselves of the need to struggle 
against it. 

Go back to the President’s forthright and courageous address 
to the Joint Session of the Congress on March 17, 1948, and 
his similar address in New York later on the same day, and note 
the resolution and determination that it reflected. For example, 
and I quote from that address: ““ We must be prepared to pay 
the price for peace, or assuredly we shall pay the price of war. 
... The time has come when the free men and women of the 
world must face the threat to our nation squarely and cou- 
rageously.” Note also the almost unanimous support given to 
the President by the press at that time. For example, see the 
ringing New York Times editorial of March 18, 1948, under 
the heading, ““A Call to Action”. Great actions were in fact 
taken in response to the President’s address, but perhaps we 
went about one fifth of the way we should have gone. A soft- 
pedaling process quickly got under way, and we soon convinced 
ourselves to the absurd view that we could not afford military 
power in being, that a strong military establishment would 
“wreck the economy”. One cannot help wondering whether 
the strategists of the Kremlin did not smile sardonically at 
that one. 

We quickly converted ourselves to the convenient view that 
we would pursue the smart and cheaper policy of emphasizing 
merely the millions for research and development aimed at 
creating the wonder weapons of 1955 or 1960 and save billions 
through contenting ourselves with skeleton military forces. 
Again we had to learn the hard way. Unfortunately for 
our calculations, the enemy did not choose to fight that way; 
the enemy elected not to be governed by our views as to prob- 
able time, place and weapons. In consequence, we have learned 
painfully that it is not sufficient merely to emphasize research 
and development on wonder weapons of the future. By all 
means, such programs should go forward, and with even stronger 
emphasis—much stronger emphasis—in terms of allocation of 
funds and personnel, but that alone is not sufficient. That 
program must be accompanied also by the building up and 
maintenance of strong forces in being, armed with the best 
weapons of today. 
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The condition in which we find ourselves today perhaps epit- 
omizes the most pervasive and most deadly of all the dangers 
that beset the path of the planner. In the nature of the case, 
planning must proceed on the basis of assumption, explicit or 
implicit. In any such set of assumptions, it will often be found 
that one of these is basic to the entire planning job, that this 
one certain assumption has set the course for a chain of planning 
steps. If that basic assumption turns out to be wrong, all the 
consequential steps may turn out to be pointless, or worse. 
This then represents the planners’ pitfall. 

Despite all the lessons of bitter experience and despite all 
the danger signals placed along the path by men of experience 
and prescience, the pitfalls are still there, and perhaps we show 
a discouraging propensity for tumbling into those pitfalls. It 
seems clear, in the sphere of mobilization, that we can never 
go too far in continually reminding ourselves that, by the very 
nature of our free society, it does not lie within our power to 
choose either the time, or the place, or the weapons. There can 
be no more persuasive plea that our planning must be flexible, 
must be adaptable to changing circumstances, and must be sus- 
ceptible of quick change to meet the generally unpredictable 
decisions of those whose moves we would counter. 


II 


Permit me at this stage to enumerate what appear to me to 
be the three major elements in the build-up mobilization 
program on which we are now embarking. First, we must 
achieve a very rapid build-up of conventional military forces 
in being. Second, we must plan on the indefinite maintenance 
of the high level toward which we are building. Third, we 
must seek selectively to increase our economic potential, or 
more specifically the output of our economy, in order to lessen 
the relative burden of the indefinite if partial mobilization pro- 
gram. 

It will be recognized at once that the implications of these 
three stated elements are profound and far-reaching. Perhaps 
the essence of these implications can be expressed in this por- 
tentous question: How can we accomplish this mobilization 
program without doing permanent damage to our political, eco- 
nomic and social institutions—to our way of life as a free 
society? 
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Ill 


Before proceeding to a discussion of some of these mobiliza- 
tion problems, let us try to make clear what are the purposes 
of this mobilization program. The hard and bare fact we face 
is that, through errors of both commission and omission, we 
have permitted ourselves, and indeed the free world generally, 
with particular reference to the North Atlantic Powers, to drift 
into a position of military power vis-a-vis the Soviet orbit 
which is frighteningly unfavorable, so far as conventional 
means of warfare are concerned. The mobilization program on 
which we are embarking, then, is a defensive program aimed at 
closing in some measure this dangerous gap between the power 
of the free world and the power which menaces the free world. 
Stated in another way, our mobilization program is not one of 
preventive war; rather it is a program preventive of war. That 
is to say, it is a program that aims at creating conditions which 
we believe, hope and pray will be conducive to peace, which will 
provide the essential background of strength for a peaceful 
settlement. 

The pattern of events that has unfolded over the past three 
years has finally forced us to recognize that weakness is an 
invitation to aggression, that a diplomatic offensive, aimed at 
preserving the peace, has no hope of success unless it can lead 
from strength. 

We find ourselves in the grip of mighty forces. To contend 
with these forces, it is already clear that we must make many 
adjustments in our institutions, in our economy, and in our very 
way of life. Above all, we must adjust to these mighty forces 
with acts of will. Nobody likes to do the things we shall have 
todo. Nobody likes the consequences of a fast step-up in our 
military expenditures. Nobody will like those measures of con- 
trol which from time to time we shall have to invoke. Nobody 
likes to pay the sort of taxes we shall have to pay. And, most 
of all, nobody will like the mandatory interruptions in the lives 
and careers of those at the threshold years on whom the burden 
of service will most directly press. At the same time, I believe 
that our people overwhelmingly understand that there is no 
escape from these burdens, that that way is the only way 
through which we have any hope of preserving the free world 
and indeed any hope of maintaining what we rather loosely 
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call peace—which seems to mean in the current context, merely 
the absence of full-fledged global war. 

It must be understood not only that we stand in grave peril, 
but that this is no passing crisis. If we are providentially spared 
full-fledged war, we must still understand that the survival of 
this nation, and indeed of the entire free world, can be assured 
only through a rapid and sustained build-up of military, eco- 
nomic, political and moral power. In other words, even on the 
most optimistic assumption, the so-called emergency is one of 
indefinite duration. 


IV 


To an observer of the beginnings of our build-up mobiliza- 
tion program, it is clear that Washington today is a severe test- 
ing ground of ideas, of concepts, of organizations and of men. 
In a real sense, we are today projecting national policy into 
unexplored areas. Never before have we as people had to face 
a problem comparable to this one. Briefly put, the problem is 
how to achieve a rapid build-up of military forces in being, to 
maintain that high-level degree of mobilization in time of peace, 
and to increase selectively the capacity and output of our 
economy without destroying the free society we seek not only 
to defend, but to expand, both substance-wise and space-wise. 

This indeed is a problem that will try the ablest men, their 
intellectual concepts, their plans, their organizational schemes 
and their practices. When we contemplate the nature of this 
problem anc the sheer magnitude of the arrangements and re- 
arrangements we shall have to make, perhaps we may justly 
insist that those who judge performance on the hard proving 
grounds of Washington must display patience, forbearance, 
tolerance, and even mercy. It is no time for harsh judgments 
or captious criticisms. Perhaps it is too early to arrive at firm 
judgments of any sort. It is not too early, however, to make 
certain observations in the light of our experiences in at least 
somewhat similar situations before. 


Vv 


Perhaps the most frequently voiced criticism of the arrange- 
ments for this mobilization program in Washington is that 
the current dispersion of mobilization authority does not offer 
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promise of achieving rapidly that degree of integration of 
effort which the problem would seem to call for. It is fre- 
quently commented, for example, that, in terms of the require- 
ments of an integrated and codrdinated effort, we may have 
lost ground even in comparison with the 1940 defense period 
when we revived the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. That 1940 agency very quickly showed up 
its fatal flaws, but even that agency, the critics observe, did 
represent an attempt at integration. By contrast the concept 
of integration seems lacking today, and the more limited 
concept of codrdination seems to have been introduced more as 
an afterthought. Whether the dispersion of emergency func- 
tions over many departments and agencies of the federal 
government, with only tenuous bonds of codrdination, will be 
adequate to the task of our military build-up mobilization is 
seriously questioned. 

In all fairness, it should be pointed out that our assumption, 
that we shall have to maintain indefinitely the high level of the 
military build-up toward which we aim, constitutes an argu- 
able reason for the dispersion of mobilization functions over 
the numerous existing agencies and departments of the federal 
government. If this partial mobilization is a condition we shall 
have to live with indefinitely, then at least a plausible case can 
be made for superimposing emergency functions on the regular 
governmental setup. If our main purpose is to give primary 
emphasis to our desires and hopes for a peaceful settlement, or if 
our main purpose is to soften the shock to our people of the 
meaning and implications of this military build-up program, 
then perhaps a still more understandable case can be outlined for 
the arrangements thus far made. Perhaps what has been called 
“the engineering of popular consent” requires that we first 
demonstrate the hard way—by trial and error—the inadequacy 
of soft arrangements. The question may be raised, however, 
whether the requirements of time urgency in the initial military 
build-up and of the severe rearrangements we shall have to face 
over the period of that rapid build-up can be met by a widely 
dispersed and loosely codrdinated organization. If our main 
purpose is to attain maximum speed in shaping conventional 
military forces in being, here and among the nations associated 
with us, and thus to close as quickly as possible the dangerous 
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gap between the free world’s military power and the power 
which threatens it, then the critics are right in raising serious 
questions concerning these arrangements. 

For my own part, with nothing but good will and sympathy 
for those responsible for these arrangements and for those who 
have the problem of administering these difficult mobilization 
functions, I must confess deep misgivings concerning the pros- 
pect for success. 

With only tenuous bonds of codrdination, there is grave 
danger that codrdination, so called, will mean nothing more 
than pursuing problems after commitments to discord have been 
made. Stated another way, effective integration must proceed 
from the beginning and must be planned for. Dispersal or 
fragmentation of mobilization functions is to give hostages to 
fortune, and these hostages cannot easily be recalled—especially 
when the prestige of Cabinet positions is involved. In sum- 
mary, it is my fear that codrdination is a losing battle after the 
mistakes have been made. 

It is, perhaps, an interesting commentary on these arrange- 
ments that a number of the men called to these positions of 
mobilization responsibility in Washington have rather conspicu- 
ously stated, either in press conferences or otherwise, that 
they regard themselves as “expendable”, that they recognize 
that both the first set of men and the first organizational struc- 
tures represent merely the first approach, the first approxima- 
tion. Some of these men have inquired facetiously as to how 
many occupants of their posts we must count on before we pass 
the “expendable” stage. We may attribute these statements 
to patriotic devotion, to becoming modesty, or to a completely 
normal defensive reaction to their memories of the improvisa- 
tions of an earlier defense and mobilization period. One can- 
not help wondering, however, whether these frequent “‘ expend- 
able ” characterizations do not reflect an inner conviction of the 
inadequacy of the arrangements under which they labor. 

Perhaps the patient and forbearing view is that improvisation 
in an emergency is part and parcel of our democratic society. 
Perhaps on the record we must plead guilty to the implicit 
charge, but one may still wonder why it must necessarily hap- 
pen that way. 
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VI 


Likewise it is not too early to express some pessimism con- 
cerning the probable efficacy of the system of priorities on which 
we are relying in the early stages of our mobilization controls. 
It is, perhaps, fair to say that those charged with the adminis- 
tration of, or planning for, these controls must be sensitive to 
the same sentiments of pessimism which overwhelm those on the 
outside who lived through comparable early stages in another 
mobilization period. For those veterans of an earlier controls 
campaign, it is not difficult to imagine the economic and politi- 
cal pressures which will lead to an ever-widening list of priority 
programs and projects. It is not difficult to imagine that this 
process may soon lead to such depreciation of the currency of 
priority as to induce both holders and non-holders of such de- 
based priority currency to cry: “Enough of such improvisa- 
tions; give us a meaningful system of allocations under which 
we may know where we stand; under which we may know 
what materials will be forthcoming; under which we may know 
which things come first; under which we as private business 
concerns are not forced to exercise the emergency governmental 
power of determining gradations of priority among those who 
demand our products.” 


VII 


It is, I hope, not too early to express at least interim judg- 
ments on the problem of inflationary pressures. The magni- 
tudes of our military build-up programs have not yet been 
publicly stated and, therefore, have not even reached the Con- 
gress for its consideration. It is clear, however, that we must 
anticipate a very great step-up in production of military end- 
items and components. 

It is certainly reasonable to assume, from the addresses of 
the President and from statements of high officials of the ad- 
ministration, that these magnitudes will be so great that there 
will be no possibility that those programs can be accommodated, 
for at least the near term of say the next two years or so, ex- 
cept at the cost of some part of civilian production, even with 
the most generous allowance for possible increases in capacity. 
In other words, the prospect is that the volume of goods to be 
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available for consumer purchase over the next few years will, at 
least in many categories, be considerably reduced. On the 
other hand, the military build-up mobilization program is cer- 
tain to pump into the economy an increased stream of dollars, 
In short, the prospect over the next two years or so is for fewer 
goods available for purchase by consumers armed with more 
dollars. An inflationary gap, therefore, appears to be a cer- 
tainty. 

Through credit controls and taxation, we have already ap- 
plied some restrictive measures and others are in prospect. 
Those indirect controls are aimed at the heart of the problem 
of inflation, but it may be seriously questioned whether we will 
have the boldness and resolution to move as far in the direction 
of restrictive measures as the prospective width of the infla- 
tionary gap would require. My own dim view is that prices 
will probably continue to trend irregularly upward until the 
point is reached at which there will be an insistent demand for 
the application of direct price controls and perhaps selective 
consumer rationing. In consequence, it is my fear that we will 
not close the inflationary gap but rather that we will close it 
only partially. For the rest, my reluctant surmise is that we 
will probably rely on price-control barriers to hold back the 
inflationary pressures. With the post-war inflationary rise so 
fresh in our memories, we scarcely need to be reminded that 
price controls and rationing do not reduce an inflationary gap, 
do not abate inflationary pressures. At most they can be help- 
ful only in damming up these pressures, or driving them under- 
ground, until a later day of reckoning. They do not attack the 
problem at its source. 


Vill 


Up to this point I have said nothing concerning the problem 
of selectively expanding our economic potential or the output 
of our economy, which you will remember we stated as the 
third major element of the build-up mobilization program. 
It is this element around which the most impassioned discus- 
sion will probably develop. 

The argument for the objective of increasing our economic 
potential may be stated briefly: Since we must rapidly build 
up our military forces in being and maintain that high level 
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indefinitely, on the optimistic assumption that we can avoid 
full-fledged global war, we should seek, through harder work 
and longer hours, through expanding the labor force, and 
through directing our efforts selectively toward expanding in- 
dustrial capacity in critical industries, to increase our produc- 
tivity in order that the relative burden of our defense expendi- 
tures may be kept as low as possible. If we could increase the 
Gross National Product by the amount of the increment in 
defense expenditures, our standard of living could be as high 
as before, although its composition would undoubtedly change. 
In the vernacular of the period before World War II, we could 
have “‘ guns and butter too”. 

This would be, of course, an appealing objective. There are, 
however, several observations to make. In the first place, in 
the critical areas of metal-producing capacity, it is not in 
the cards for the next two years or so to achieve a rapid ex- 
pansion of production of military end-items and components 
and at the same time to sustain production of civilian metal 
items and expand capacity in the metal industries. And, I 
dare say, we will find the same condition in other areas of pro- 
duction. It becomes a question of national priorities. Clearly, 
the military build-up comes first, and the rate of that build-up 
must rest primarily on our intelligence appraisals. 

It seems clear that for copper, aluminum and the ferro-alloys, 
the military “take”, including stockpile goals, will be very 
large. Equally clearly, civilian consumption must be cut. Ex- 
pansion of capacity is also clearly indicated. To expand alumi- 
num capacity becomes essentially a question of where and how 
soon low-cost power can be secured, with due allowance for 
feasible imports from Canada. For the other named metals, 
expansion is primarily a question of foreign economic develop- 
ment, which must be pushed energetically. 

Steel capacity raises a more controversial issue. The direct 
military take of steel is relatively small, and perhaps some time 
will elapse before it amounts to as much as ten per cent of the 
industry’s capacity of about 100,000,000 tons of ingots and 
castings. But in response to the demands of a high-level econ- 
omy, the industry has been running for some time at or above 
rated capacity. 
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We can get all the steel required by the military program, 
and even that required by indirect defense programs, such as 
the freight-car program, by restricting civilian consumption. 
We can also get the steel and other materials and products 
needed to expand steel capacity by further restricting civilian 
consumption. But such restriction of civilian production 
would represent a painful process. 

Unfortunately, the issue has become an emotional one, steel 
expansionists and resisters of expansion taking potshots at each 
other without much reference to the facts. Here is a question 
on which we need the facts and analyses that could be provided 
quickly by a team of competent engineers and economists, 
There seems to be agreement that expansion of steel capacity 
for the future is required, but the important questions are: 
How much? And at what rate? If the rate of expansion is 
to be stepped up, what will be its cost in terms of diversion of 
production from present needed goods? This is not a question 
on which the analysts could waste time hearing arguments of 
expansion merely for expansion’s sake, or arguments against 
expansion built on fears of under-utilization in some assumed 
future depression. Let us have the facts, and then let the 
policy-makers shape decisions on the basis of those facts. 

Apart from the expansion of capacity in our basic industries, 
increases in our economic potential must come primarily from 
the manpower and manpower-utilization fields. Already the 
number of hours worked is increasing; and it must and will 
rise more, as was true in World War II. Also, the labor force 
must rise through accretions from those not normally employed, 
particularly women and the older groups. 

Management faces a challenging problem in this area of ad- 
justing itself to the loss of those called to the Services, of train- 
ing those customarily not in the labor force, of working longer 
hours and more shifts, of expanding output, and of seeking 
nevertheless to increase, with labor’s codperation, man-hour 
productivity. This runs to no small order. 


IX 


The defense of the free world, as the broad program of this 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science attests, is a struggle 
that must be waged on many fronts, other than those which 
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engage material resources. As I see it, the program on which 
the American people are embarking recognizes the broad scope 
of the things we must do. As stated earlier, this program is 
one of expanding our military, economic, political and moral 
strength. It is on that expansion that we base our hopes 
for a peaceful settlement and for the preservation of freedom 
and the free world. In closing, therefore, I should like to ad- 
dress my remarks to this concept of freedom. 

If we are to apply any all-embracing adjective to our nation 
which is supposed to symbolize the highest priority in the things 
we cherish, the meaningful adjective is freedom-loving. It is, 
I believe, a misreading of American history to imply that the 
American nation values peace above all other things. On the 
contrary, I think the historical record shows clearly that it is 
freedom we cherish above all else. 

It may be noted that our record of participation in every 
“world war” that has been waged during the lifetime of this 
nation has found us arrayed in that conflict. And at least we 
hold to the belief that we are arrayed on the side of freedom. 
Prior to 1917 we gave to these wars our indigenous designa- 
tions; but on a broader stage it is clear that the War of 1812, 
the American Revolutionary War, and indeed the French and 
Indian Wars antedating the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence were part and parcel of “world wars” of those times. 
And besides these, we have engaged in some struggles of our 
own, which again I would say bore a relationship to man’s 
struggle for freedom and for the preservation and perhaps the 
spread of our way of life. 

Of course, we are a peace-loving nation. We hate and de- 
plore war. All the traditions and practices of our society are 
repelled by warlike concepts and trappings. But peace is not 
our most cherished value; that value is freedom. 

Observing our frequent use of the adjective “ peace-loving ” 
in a manner parallel with, if not identical to, the endless par- 
roting of that term by the Kremlin and the Cominform in 
their “ phony ” peace offensives, I have often wondered if we 
are not falling into a Communist trap. By all means, let us 
strive with all our power to prevent the scourge of war and 
to build a world of genuine peace. Above all, let us seek to 
persuade all men everywhere that war in the modern world 
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has become an anachronism, has become a scourge too costly 
even for the so-called victors. But at the same time let us 
remember that our value of highest priority is freedom and 
all that term connotes. 


Our political, economic and social policies, as well as our diplo- 
matic and psychological offensives, must be directed toward 
the ever-widening extension of the boundaries of freedom. 
Positive policies and programs to that end will, we confidently 
hope, contribute powerfully to the objectives of rolling back 
the frontiers of tyranny. It is freedom that the rulers of the 
police states fear above all else. 


In this struggle, the free world has powerful weapons at its 
command in its intangibles, no less than in its material resources, 
Looked at with historical perspective, freedom is the forward- 
looking concept, the real and basic revolutionary idea on this 
planet. It is indeed an explosive idea, precisely because of the 
universality of its appeal to men everywhere. We must exploit 
this idea, not merely for its strategic and tactical value in a 
global struggle for the hearts and minds of men, but primarily 
because it is the epitome of the way of life we cherish. * In our 
hopes and plans for a peaceful settlement of this struggle we 
must lay hands on this weapon of priceless value and apply all 
our skills to its efficient use. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSON: The next speaker, whose name does not ap- 
pear on the program, is dealing with another very specific and im- 
portant job of defense of the free world, the problem of civil defense 
in case our efforts to avoid a third world war should fail. 

Colonel Lawrence Wilkinson, a banker who served in the United 
States Army from 1941 to 1947, and an economic adviser to General 
Clay in Germany from 1946 to 1949, recently resigned from his posi- 
tion with Dillon, Read & Company to take over the directorship of the 
civil defense of New York State. He will talk to us about some of 
the problems which he faces in that capacity. Colonel Wilkinson! 
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PROBLEMS OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


COLONEL LAWRENCE WILKINSON 
‘Director, New York State Civil Defense Commission 


T is a matter of the deepest regret to me, and I am sure 
] to you, that the subject of Civil Defense in the United 
States must necessarily be included in your consideration 
of the organization necessary to defend the free world. 
Although the European and Asiatic combatants in both of the 
World Wars had the grim necessity for adequate civilian 
home defenses demonstrated to them in most unpleasant ways, 
our own country has been able, ever since 1814, to rely on its 
armed forces to protect it from attack. And since most people 
are inherently conservative, there is a profound reluctance on 
the part of many Americans to believe that any change in this 
most satisfactory arrangement is necessary. Nevertheless, there 
can be no question but that for us, as much as for our friends 
abroad, from now on civil defense must be ranked on a par 
with military defense in organizing to meet the perils of the 
modern world. 

The assumptions are, first, that our potential enemy has the 
atomic bomb. Although this assumption has been challenged 
by certain individuals, the weight of evidence is against them, 
and from a planning standpoint no responsible public official 
would dare to indulge in optimism on this point. Second, we 
know that the enemy has planes capable of delivering the bomb 
over our cities. Third, on the basis of hard experience, we 
know that our potential enemy, in the pursuit of his relentless 
determination to dominate the world, will not hesitate to use 
these weapons against us, with complete ruthlessness and cyni- 
cism, without warning, whenever his Politburo and General Staff 
consider the right moment has come. 

The physical effects of the atom bombs used on Japan are too 
well known to require elaboration here. Suffice it to say that if 
exploded without warning in the air over one of our great cities, 
the dead could be expected to mount toward 100,000, and the 
wounded to an equal figure. Twelve and a half square miles 
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of the attacked city would be destroyed or badly damaged. The 
effects in terms of confusion, disruption of the pattern of our 
daily lives, interference with the production and movement of 
the munitions required to support our armed forces, and the 
weakening of the will to resist of our people cannot be measured 
so neatly. But it is these effects, rather than the actual damage 
and casualties, which would make the use of the atomic bomb 
such an attractive venture for our enemy. And it is these 
effects which a well-organized Civil Defense is designed to 
minimize. 

At the present time our best estimates are that the enemy 
has a limited number of bombs and of long-distance planes— 
insufficient for a continuing, sustained attack, but capable of 
sneak raids. And it is our immediate job to organize our 
existing resources in manpower, equipment, supplies and services 
—which are enormous—so that there will be a prompt and 
effective reaction to such attacks, if they come. 

This is a task which cannot be delegated to a central agency. 
The federal government in the draft legislation it has presented 
to the Congress, and the several states in the civil defense laws 
they have enacted, have recognized that the basic responsibility 
must rest with the states and, through them, with their cities 
and counties. In no other way can the detailed plans for meet- 
ing a local disaster be accurately drawn, in no other way can 
the full mobilization and effective utilization of local skills, local 
knowledge and local resources be obtained. This is not to say 
that each state must plan to meet its disaster problems unaided 
—far from it. Detailed mutual assistance agreements are being 
studied between states all over the country. New York and 
New Jersey have already signed a broad mutual aid pact which 
guarantees the fullest support by one of the other in case of 
attack. The ten northeastern states have already established 
an experts committee which is drafting the terms of such a pact 
to be binding on all of them. Strangely enough, there is a 
constitutional problem here—interstate treaties or agreements of 
this nature may be entered into only with the approval of the 
Congress, and since in the normal course of events Congress does 
not move overnight, any action now taken under these mutual 
aid agreements, in case of sudden disaster, would be unconsti- 
tutional. I am glad to report that our governors are not greatly 
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concerned over this prospect, and it is not hampering our 
preparations to help one another, but it is hoped that the Con- 
gress in its next session will accord its approval in advance to 
all civil defense mutual aid pacts between the states. 

The civil defense plans of the individual states are very similar 
in their general lines but vary considerably in detail; therefore, 
in an effort to describe to you the mechanics of a state plan I 
shall limit myself to the measures taken in the state of New 
York. In the first place, it is obvious that the plan for a county 
in the Adirondacks will differ considerably from the New York 
City plan, although their objectives are the same—to make their 
maximum contribution toward minimizing the effects of attack. 
The smaller communities have little need for wardens, for radio- 
logical detection teams, for trained reconnaissance personnel to 
report on the scope of a disaster. Their mission is to support 
the stricken community by sending aid, and by taking in and 
caring for maximum numbers of the injured and homeless. 
Every physician not required to meet the minimum essential 
medical needs of his community is called upon either to staff 
local emergency hospitals for the injured, or to proceed as part 
of an organized group to man the medical aid posts and clearing 
stations of the attacked city, accompanied by medical assistants, 
nurses, nurses aides, stretcher bearers and messengers, almost all 
volunteers, carefully trained in their duties. Immediately after 
the disaster, huge quantities of blood must be procured from 
tens of thousands of volunteer donors reporting to hundreds of 
previously organized bleeding stations. The public works 
equipment, the trucks and busses of each community must be 
available for despatch to the scene of disaster. Regular and 
auxiliary police have assigned missions in controlling traffic on 
the reserved civil defense routes. The fire forces, reinforced by 
volunteer auxiliaries, are incorporated in a state-wide mobiliza- 
tion plan. And this list is not exhaustive. But the great re- 
sponsibility of such a community is in organizing its volunteer 
welfare services, to receive, feed, clothe, shelter and provide 
essential social services for the evacuees in an orderly and effi- 
cient manner. 

The target cities, so called because they contain a large enough 
concentration of population and industry to make them re- 
munerative targets for costly and scarce atomic bombs, are being 
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organized for self-protection and to provide for the orderly 
evacuation of their homeless. They must do all the things men- 
tioned for the non-target areas, and then some. The warden 
service in the City of New York alone will require some 300,000 
trained volunteers. And then there are such little details as the 
radiological monitoring service to define hazardous areas, should 
an atomic bomb burst on the ground or in the water, the 
mortuary service to collect, transport, identify and bury the 
dead, the rescue service to dig out quickly the thousands sure 
to be buried alive under the wreckage. Again the list is not 
exhaustive. 

It sounds almost hopeless. Many a man has said, “I hope the 
bomb drops right on my head so I shall not have the job of 
picking up afterward.” Far from being hopeless, the organ- 
ization to perform these immense tasks is rapidly taking form. 
And it is not just a question of cleaning up the mess efficiently. 
With such an organization and with some advance warning— 
even as little as a minute or two—we can hope to cut our 
casualties in half. 

To assist the Air Force in detecting incoming enemy planes 
and giving advance warning of attack, the Civil Defense au- 
thorities of the nation have recruited tens of thousands of 
ground observers or “ airplane spotters ” manning a network of 
observation posts reporting in to the Air Force Control Centers. 
The extensive tests held this last week-end have given ample 
evidence of the enthusiasm and efficiency of the members of this 
important service. 

I have stressed the part of the local communities in the Civil 
Defense Plan, for they provide the line troops which must fight 
the battle. Our State Civil Defense Commission is the General 
Staff of the civilian army. It prepares the state-wide plan, co- 
ordinates the local plans, so that they fit properly into the whole, 
gives the basic planning assumptions and guidance to the local 
Civil Defense Directors, and maintains the closest liaison with 
the federal and other state governments. 

The special staff—to use an Army term—is composed of the 
various state agencies whose normal functions assume great im- 
portance in civil defense, such as the Department of Health, 
Department of Public Works, State Police, Department of 
Social Welfare, to name but a few. Acting on the Civil Defense 
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Commission’s directives, they draw up the detailed plans for 
their individual services, on a state-wide basis, establish training 
courses for volunteers, prepare training and field manuals. And 
I might say, this is not a recital of what they should do, it is a 
list of the things they are doing. 

The formal title of this talk is “‘ Problems of Civil Defense ”, 
and while I have thus far been talking of the organization for 
civil defense, I am sure you have been able to perceive a pretty 
fair number of problems without having them pointed out to 
you. First and foremost is that of public education. As I inti- 
mated earlier, there is a general disposition to prefer that there 
should not be any need for civil defense, and to hope that if the 
bogeyman is ignored, he will go away. In the early days of the 
Korean campaign there was a very real concern, an almost sub- 
conscious desire “to do something ”, and a readiness to concede 
that preparedness on all fronts was necessary. Our military 
successes in Korea—which of course in no way affected the basic 
problem—resulted in a comfortable relapse into relative com- 
placency, a rapid loss of interest on the part of local officials 
in their civil defense duties, and a marked decline in volunteer 
enrollments. The events of the last week—plus the fact that 
the national elections are now behind us—will probably reverse 
this trend for the moment. Such a hill and valley graph is all 
right for the stock market, but it will not do for civil defense. 
For better, for worse, whether we like it or not, for the rest of 
our lives we live with the modern version of the sword of 
Damocles—the atomic bomb—suspended over our heads. We 
must accustom ourselves to a new way of life, where our sur- 
vival depends not merely upon our military preparedness, but 
upon the readiness of every able-bodied citizen to participate 
wholeheartedly in the defense of his life, the life of his family, 
the life of his community, and the life of his country, no matter 
what the sacrifice in time, convenience or effort. The cynic 
says that sucha public awareness comes only after the first bomb 
drops—the job of Civil Defense is to convince our people that 
this kind of awakening will be so costly that Pearl Harbor will 
pale into insignificance beside it. 

Public education of course goes much further. It requires 
understanding of the measures the individual must take in case 
of attack, and the things he must mot do if he and his country 
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are to survive. Panic and disorganization are dangers as frightful 
as fire and blast. In New York State, we published two months 
ago a pamphlet You and the Atomic Bomb which informs our 
citizens in simple terms of the unhappy facts of modern war- 
fare and how to meet them, and it is receiving a wide dis- 
tribution. The federal government has recently issued a similar 
publication. But local organization, and local support by the 
press and other information media, are imperative if this mes- 
sage is to be put across. Individually and collectively we must 
believe that, and act as though, we are our brothers’ keepers, in 
seeing that all our citizens are alerted to the danger. 

The larger problems of civil defense cannot be settled out 
of hand. We must do first things first, and make the most of 
our present capabilities. The long-term decisions as to what 
is to be done about shelters, about medical stockpiles, about 
the dispersion of industry, about emergency housing, about 
new highways and other public works to facilitate civil defense 
preparations on a scale adequate to deal with continued, sus- 
tained atomic attack, cannot be taken on anything but a na- 
tional basis. The costs, the social implications are stupendous. 
We are pressing for these decisions and the federal government 
is well aware of their urgency. 

The question of bomb shelters alone requires the concen- 
trated study of the best brains in the country. In a great 
modern city it is physically impossible to provide ad7quate 
shelters in all locations, to contain the peak-hour population. 
It takes thirty minutes to an hour to empty our great sky- 
scrapers. One has only to consider the problem posed by Times 
Square during the theater hours, Wall Street during the noon 
hour, to realize the magnitude of the problem. For the moment 
we are concentrating on making the best of what we have, 
marking those portions of buildings which are relatively the 
safest as “‘ shelter zones”, urging householders to strengthen 
a corner of their basements as individual shelters. But a na- 
tional shelter policy and a decision as to the responsibility for 
financing it are imperative. 

There have been voices raised in the press criticizing the 
inadequacy of the measures presently being taken, and point- 
ing out their obvious weaknesses. But the suggested “* perfect” 
solutions have invariably been wholly unrealistic in terms of the 
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money and manpower required to put them in effect. This is 
not to say any of us consider that our present rapid prepara- 
tions, and adaptations of existing facilities, are sufficient, and 
that the task of civil defense planning ends there. Civil defense 
is a dynamic, mutable organism, not a fixed, perfected edifice. 
There will never be a perfect civil defense plan, to be put away 
in a drawer and brought out for use when trouble comes. 
Every Civil Defense Director must continually refine, improve 
and expand his plan to take account of new technical knowl- 
edge, new policy decisions and the additional appropriations 
which must, and I am sure will, be forthcoming. Above all 
he must everlastingly seek to improve the capabilities of his 
civil defense volunteers, by continuous, realistic training. 


If this program is carried through, we can hope to build up 
such an effective home defense that our potential enemy will 
recognize that much of the potency and the advantages of 
atomic attack have been lost, that the growing military power 
of the United Nations and the ability of the United States to 
withstand the shock of atomic attack make such an attack a los- 
ing gamble. The converse of this proposition is equally true— 
an unprepared, unalert civilian population will constitute a 
most attractive target, and will encourage the use of the atom 
bomb. In the state of New York, we have made our decision, 
and in carrying out our program, we are sure we are making a 
very great and real contribution to the cause of world peace. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN JOHNSON: I am sure you will all agree with me that 
the director of the Academy, and the assistant director, and all those 
responsible for organizing this program, did a magnificent job, and I 
am sure you will all agree with me also in giving a rising vote of 
thanks to the five speakers who have outlined so vividly the problem 
of organizing for the defense of the free world. 
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PART II 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MINDS OF MEN 


INTRODUCTION 


FREDERICK S. DUNN, Presiding 
Director, Institute of International Studies, Yale University 


HAVE the honor to open the afternoon session of this 
] fall meeting of the Academy of Political Science. You 

heard this morning about the organization to defend the 
free world. This afternoon, we move into a different arena, 
the arena of men’s minds. 


A few years ago, it would have been scarcely possible to have 
gotten an audience even to listen to such a subject, especially 
an audience such as this one is. Questions of war and peace 
were matters for foreign officers and statesmen. The average 
man merely read about them in the newspapers, and had very 
little to do with decisions on such matters. 


We have suddenly discovered that this is all wrong, that 
perhaps the most important thing in efforts to curtail men’s 
tendency to go to war is what happens in the minds of men, 
that the decisions of statesmen are trivial things if men’s minds 
do not go along with them. 


Strangely enough, it was the dictators and not the leaders of 
the democracies who discovered how important men’s minds are 
in this general subject of war and peace. They discovered 
that, somehow or other, unless you are able to carry men’s 
minds with you, you are defeated in any effort at expanding 
your power. 
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The democracies have come late into this field. They are 
now trying desperately hard to catch up. They are trying, 
however, to catch up by releasing men’s minds, freeing them, 
rather than by enslaving them, as the dictators have tried to do. 

We are interested now in men’s attitudes, men’s dispositions, 
the predispositions that cause them to react one way and another 
to foreign policies, to questions of war and peace. We must 
learn not only what these attitudes are, but how they may be 
changed, if that is possible. 

The first speaker on the program this afternoon, I think, 
invented this subject; at least he has invented a good many 
others; and he is the first one that I can remember who wrote 
about it with any great skill, any great insight. He has been 
writing about it now for more than a decade. He has been 
asking such questions as ““ Who says what to whom for what 
effect?” and things of that sort, questions which it never 
occurred to statesmen to ask. 

Mr. Lasswell, the first speaker, not only has done more to 
develop this subject than anybody I know, but he has other 
distinctions. For example, he is Professor of Law at the Yale 
Law School, although, as far as I can find out, he never studied 
law at all, and doesn’t know much about it. If there are any 
graduates of the Harvard Law School here, they won’t be sur- 
prised at that; neither will Professor Lasswell’s friends, who 
know of his extraordinary versatility. 

At any rate, I am very happy to be able to open this program 
by introducing my good friend and colleague, Professor Harold 
Lasswell of the Yale Law School, who will speak on the subject 
of “ The Strategy of Soviet Propaganda ”. 
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THE STRATEGY OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
Yale Law School 


inconsistencies whether you look at it through time or at 

the same time. At first there was fervent stress upon the 
themes of world revolution and the inevitable triumph of com- 
munism over capitalism. Suddenly at the Genoa Conference, 
Chicherin told us of “ peaceful codperation of two social systems 
during a given historical epoch.” And the see-saw between 
coéperation and war to the death has been going on ever since. 
For years the Socialist and Liberal parties of the world were 
vilified by the Russian leaders as “‘ Social Fascists”, until sud- 
denly a teriffic threat appeared in Nazi Germany. And then 
the “united front against war and fascism ” took top billing. 
But not for long. Came the Pact, and Stalin drank the health 
of the Fiihrer. Came the German offensive, and slogans un- 
congenial to the West sank into the shadow, while Stalin made 
news by mentioning God in a favorable tone of voice. Came 
the end of hostilities, and the beginning of a new epoch of 
separatism and hatred. The United States now rises to the 
dignity of chief devil, taking the place occupied by the Nazis 
and the “Anglo-French plutocracies ” in earlier times. 

If there are differences, there are also consistencies in Russian 
propaganda. . Many of the key symbols and slogans of the 
Marxist inheritance linger on. 

Is there an interpretation capable of accounting for the zig- 
zags of Russian propaganda? I suggest that there is unity of 
strategic aim: to maximize the power at home and abroad of 
the ruling individuals and groups of Russia. Propaganda is 
an instrument of total policy, together with diplomacy, eco- 
nomic arrangements and armed forces. Political propaganda 
is the management of mass communications for power purposes. 
In the long run the aim is to economize the material cost of 
power. Even more specifically: the aim is to economize the 
material cost of world dominance. 


L' is no news to anyone that Soviet propaganda is full of 
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What will happen if this strategic goal is perfectly attained? 
There will be no general war. Indeed, it is doubtful that 
there will be local aggressions of the Korean type. Nation after 
nation will fall into the Russian orbit through complacency, 
division and intimidation. The United States will adopt policies 
that weaken its economic, political and social fabric; the United 
States will decline peacefully into a secondary place in world 
affairs. Perfect success by Russian propagandists will cut down 
the material costs that would be entailed by general war, or by 
a series of local aggressions, or by colossal preparations for war. 

A fraction of the success just described can contribute 
mightily to the reduction of the material cost of Russian 
domination. Whatever shortens war, without compromising 
success, saves Russian resources. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to point out that the use of prop- 
aganda as an instrument of power is no idiosyncrasy of the 
Russian ruling class. All ruling classes in large-scale communi- 
ties resort to propaganda. There are, however, factors in the 
Russian case that set it somewhat apart. The contrast is par- 
ticularly great when we think of the United States. The lead- 
ers of Russia are operating in a tight, supercentralized garrison- 
police state, while the leaders of the United States are still 
dispersed through government, business, education, and other 
relatively independent institutions. The elite of Russia is 
oriented toward power, and possesses a tradition of calculating 
power at home and abroad. In the United States the ruling 
elements are much less conscious of power as a predominating 
value, since they are more preoccupied with wealth, respect and 
other values. 

The top rulers of Russia possess a doctrine and a tradition 
in which the use of propaganda plays a conspicuous part in 
the execution of total policy. No one is unmindful of the fact 
that the power seizure of 1917 was prepared by years of activ- 
ity in which every member of the revolutionary party was 
supposed to devote most of his energies to propaganda. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the Russian 
elite emphasizes propaganda out of deference to the human 
mind, or to the role of ideas in history.’ It is much closer to 


1 The most important study of the perspectives of the Soviet elite is by 
Nathan Leites (forthcoming). 
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the mark to say that the tradition of the Russian ruling class 
is to discount both ideas and the human mind; for the strategy 
of Russian propaganda acts upon pessimistic assumptions about 
the capabilities of mankind for enlightenment by peaceful 
persuasion. 

Consider for a moment the doctrinal framework in which 
propaganda operations are conceived. Distrust of the “ ideo- 
logical ” can readily be derived from the stress put upon the 
primacy of “ material” factors in history. This inheritance 
from Marxism was given a special twist in the lives of the chief 
conspirative leaders of Russian socialism. Lenin was only too 
conscious of being in a minority. His conceptions of revolu- 
tionary action reflected the helplessness that he felt in the face 
of the task of winning the Russian masses by peaceful per- 
suasion. He saw in the ideological structure of Russian peasants 
and workers the imprint of the material ascendancy of the old 
ruling class. The sluggishness, stubbornness and stupidity of 
the Russian masses, against which Lenin railed at times, were 
ideological factors in history. But these gigantic icebergs were 
frozen into shape by the “ material” forces at the disposal of 
the older elites. 

And how were these ideological residues to be broken up and 
melted down? Not by persuasion, concluded Lenin. Only by 
sweeping material transformations. But how was this to be 
reconciled with the use of propaganda? * 

It is not necessary to assume that Lenin solved the problem 
of the interplay of material and ideological factors in a manner 
free of contradiction or entirely in harmony with scientific 
knowledge. But the conspirative activists of Russia hammered 
out strategy and tactics that continue to influence Russian 
leaders. The making of propaganda is primarily a “ material ” 
activity in the sense that it depends upon the control of instru- 
ments of production, such as presses capable of turning out 
magazines, pamphlets and books; and it depends upon hours 
of labor devoted to processing and distributing the product. 
It is ‘* material ” in the added sense that it is possible to con- 
centrate upon audiences who occupy disadvantageous material 


2 Concerning the theory of propaganda used by Soviet leaders see Alex 
Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia (Cambridge, 1950). 
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positions, and who are therefore susceptible to programs for the 
betterment of their material state. The number of such “ sus- 
ceptibles” depends upon the intensity of the contradictions 
prevailing at a given time and place. If the material instru- 
ments of communication are skillfully employed, a very small 
concentration of material factors can reshape the ideas of an 
ever-expanding aggregate. Eventually those in control of the 
expanded material resources may seize power, and control 
enormously enriched means for transforming mass ideologies on 
a colossal scale. 

Once the workers have attained the new ideological perspec- 
tive, they can make sure of perpetuating it intact by utilizing 
the material instruments of communication which can then be 
accessible. This is the background for the provisions appear- 
ing in Article 125 of the Constitution of 1936 relating to free- 
dom of communication. The Article says that the rights of the 
individual to free speech (and such) are secured by turning 
over to the workers and their organizations the printing estab- 
lishments, stocks of paper, public buildings, streets, means of 
communication, and other material conditions essential for the 
realization of these rights. 

The standing charge against the capitalist world is that the 
working masses are full of the illusions disseminated by the 
press, which is said to be under the control of the plutocracy. 
Obviously, the assumption is that whoever controls the material 
instruments of communication can imprint upon the passive 
mind of the audience images that protect the material relation- 
ships then prevailing or in prospect. Thus propaganda is 
viewed as an activity, low in material cost, by means of which 
the receptivities created by material contradictions can be made 
politically effective. 

The disregard of persuasion on the part of the Russian elite 
is apparent in the dogmatic finality with which the eventual 
goal of policy is treated. The elite possesses a rigid, non-debat- 
able conception of the future. In this future commonwealth 
man is within the realm of freedom and not of necessity 
(Engels). The gloss on the doctrine as applied by the Russians 
is that those who pursue this aim may deny freedom to others 
until such time as no material contradictions remain which are 
capable of imprinting ideas hostile to the functioning of such 
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a free society. Not the least of the menaces that must be 
obliterated are the streams of communication directed toward 
Russian audiences from the material facilities at the disposal 
of foreign elites. The Russian ruling group has no hesitation 
in using whatever material means are at hand to seal off the 
Russian audience from such “ subversive ” exposure. 

The directors of Russian propaganda do not ignore the senti- 
ments and assumptions of their current or prospective audiences, 
But this is not for the sake of sharing with the masses the task 
of creating a consensus, through free discussion, concerning the 
aims, major policies and top leaders of the body politic. On 
the contrary, the scrutiny of the audience is a one-way affair 
in which the deviation of the audience from some leadership 
objective raises only a tactical problem: namely, what are the 
most economical means of overcoming such deviations? At 
moments Lenin was brutally frank about his contempt for the 
thoughts and feelings of the masses when they were other than 
he wanted them to be. In common with other modern 
tyrannies, the present leaders of the Russian garrison-police state 
recognize that so much candor is a source of weakness. Hence 
the Stalinists now congratulate themselves upon having the 
“most perfect democracy ” on earth in which the will of the 
people is more fully expressed than anywhere else. Thus is 
revived the mystic conception of democracy which makes it 
possible for a tyranny to pretend to “intuit”, free of repre- 
sentative mechanisms, the most profound sentiments of the 
people. 

Within the framework, provided by the secular revelation 
of the commonwealth of freedom, all questions are reduced to 
the level of tactical expedients. A decent regard for the 
opinions and sentiments of others is superfluous or worse; it 
is an act of pandering to the accumulated errors stamped upon 
the human mind by the weight of the material at the disposal 
of previous ruling classes. Honesty is of no value as an ex- 
pression of rectitude; there is always the higher rectitude of 
whatever contributes to the ultimate goal. 

The major task of propaganda strategy is proper timing in 
relation to the specific dangers and opportunities of a given set 
of circumstances for the power position of the Russian elite. 
It is possible to trace the prevailing offensive and defensive 
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strategies of Russian propaganda. Many essential features were 
exhibited in the preparation by Lenin for the seizure of power 
in Russia. If we go back to the years of deepest depression for 
the revolutionary movement (after the collapse of 1905), we 
find that the first task of Lenin was to form primary nuclei 
capable of further expansion. Lenin and his followers pro- 
vided the man-hours for propaganda work. They were often 
able to gain recruits by direct personal propaganda, often 
preceded and facilitated by the output of the party presses. 

When the primary nuclei became sufficiently abundant to 
operate as a significant part of the power process in trade unions, 
in political parties and in parliament, a second task took shape. 
The problem was to find allies without losing independence. 
Now allies, whether inside or outside of the socialist movement, 
were full of danger to the towering ambitions of a Lenin (or 
Leninists). Without allies there is the threat of being crushed 
entirely by a combination of hostile elements whose strength is 
potentially overwhelming. The propaganda strategy of Lenin 
was to keep alive an attitude of suspicion toward allies, while 
at the same time lulling the ally into complacency, or diverting 
his attention to a common enemy, or fanning disunity. 
Propaganda has many means of contributing to the com- 
placency of an ally. There is the direct declaration of mutual 
friendship and admiration. And there is the nullifying of 
hostile or disturbing manifestations. The propaganda goal of 
diverting attention to a common enemy is comparatively 
obvious, but the tactic of fomenting disunity is exceedingly 
complicated. Plainly the ally must not be allowed to weaken 
below a point where his usefulness against a common enemy 
is lost. But internal tension can absorb attention, and thus 
divert attention from inconvenient features of the Leninist-led 
group. The strategy of division paves the way for codperating 
with minorities in wrecking or taking over the control of the 
ally at some future date. 

The third stage is the seizure of power, and this sets a some- 
what different propaganda task, which is to demoralize the 
potential opposition, and to gain support, by creating an im- 
pression that all further opposition, or noncodperation, is both 
useless and immoral. 

At any given moment the Lenin-led groups might find it 
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necessary to assume a defensive posture, which consisted for the 
most part in masking all hostile potentialities of policy toward 
an ally; and in redoubling attempts to prevent or to break up 
hostile combinations by spreading complacency, fear of a com- 
mon enemy, and disunity. 

To recapitulate the strategic role of propaganda as a means 
of reducing the material cost of expanding and defending 
power (as exemplified by the Leninists, and followed subse- 
quently by the Stalinists): Stage one. The creation of primary 
nuclei in which fully indoctrinated individuals provide the solid 
corps of full-time labor for the cause. Stage two. Codper- 
ation with allies in the arenas of power accessible to the nuclei, 
who are by this time sufficiently strong to act as “ parties”, 
“unions ”, and the like. The propaganda task is to maintain 
the sentiment of having a distinctive mission (inside the party 
or “own” group), while at the same time fostering certain 
attitudes among potential enemies (including allies). The 
attitudes include complacency toward the party; the diversion 
of hostile attention to a common enemy; the spreading of dis- 
unity. Stage three. Seizure of power. Propaganda demorali- 
zation of the opposition and of noncodéperators: spreading fear 
or confidence in the inevitable triumph of the party, and of the 
hopelessness and immorality of further opposition or non- 
codperation.® 

Consider briefly the application of these strategic principles 
to the seizure of power in countries adjacent to Russia (the 
present satellites). The first task of propaganda in Hungary 
or Czechoslovakia was tq win enough support to begin to play 
a bargaining part in the ordinary processes of local and national 
parliamentarism and administration. This was accomplished 
by penetrating the trade unions, and other private associations. 
The second task arose when the party was strong enough to 
join coalitions, and to work with allies at every level of govern- 
ment (including special attempts to permeate the ministries con- 


3 The seizure of power in Russia was but one step in the expansion of the 
Communist movement, though the most decisive. In relation to most of the 
world arena, the Soviet elite is at stage one or two. Stage three has been 
achieved piecemeal in adjacent states. On the internal transformations in 
Russia since 1917, see especially Barrington Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics— 
The Dilemma of Power (Cambridge, 1950). 
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cerned with public order and information). The third stage 
came with the seizure and consolidation of power by coup 
d’état (within a “ framework of legality”). It was during 
the second stage that the greatest versatility was required in the 
handling of Russian propaganda, since it was necessary to keep 
in balance the often contradictory tasks of fostering a dis- 
tinctive sense of mission, complacency on the part of potential 
enemies (including allies), diversion of attention to common 
enemies, and disunity. This was the period in which such 
illusions were useful as that Russian policy has at last “ settled 
down ” to peaceful coexistence and to the restoration of genuine 
codperative effort. The third stage is less subtle and far more 
ruthless, since it involves the spreading of terror, often by means 
of close correlation and codperation with acts of violence.* 
Looking at the world picture as a whole, it can be said that 
Russian propaganda is best served at the first stage (penetrat- 
ing a new community) by propaganda that possesses high doc- 
trinal content. It is the function of propaganda during this 
period to provide a professional nucleus of revolutionaries to 
give skillful direction to ensuing activities. Suppose we ask 
ourselves why the propagandists of the Kremlin continue to 
repeat so many of the time-worn doctrines of the Marxist 
tradition. Clearly the answer is that most of the traditional 
doctrines are of demonstrated effectiveness in appealing to the 
disaffected of many lands, whether in the heartlands of modern 
industrialism, or among the peoples long subject to the economic 
expansionism of Western states. It is an old story that the 
dissolution of ancient loyalties and the break-up of old religious 
faiths and philosophical traditions have been signs of, and in 
turn contributory to, the vast transformations through which 
mankind is passing in our historical period. It is an old story 
that Marxist doctrine has provided a secular substitute for the 
universality of aim, of cosmic outlook, and of personal identi- 
fication with destiny which were part of earlier systems. No 


#Consult these authoritative and concise case studies: Ivo Duchacek, 
“The Strategy of Communist Infiltration: Czechoslovakia, 1944-48”, World 
Politics, vol. II, No. 3 (April 1950), pp. 345-72, and “ The February Coup 
in Czechoslovakia”, ibid., July 1950, pp. 511-32; Stephen D. Kertesz, “ The 
Methods of Communist Conquest: Hungary, 10944-1947”, tbid., October 
1950, pp. 20-54. 
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doubt it is an old story that Marxism and liberalism were co- 
ideologies which were alike in attacking the institutions of a 
caste society, and in proclaiming the importance of renovating 
society for the sake of realizing human dignity in theory and 
fact. 

Several of the doctrines carried forward from historical Marx- 
ism by the elite of Russia have a plausible ring to millions of 
human beings who live exposed to the material and ideological 
tensions of our time. (Note that I now speak only of plausi- 
bility, not of truth or falsity.) 

Consider the familiar thesis that there is a tendency toward 
monopoly in capitalistic economies. Can the plausibility of this 
be denied in the United States, for instance, where monopoly 
trends have been the subject of lament for years? 

Consider the thesis that the capitalistic system generates 
periodic crises of mass unemployment. In the light of “panics”, 
“ crises” and “ depressions ”, can we sweep this entirely to one 
side? 

Consider further the thesis that movements of protest arise 
among the nonowners in capitalistic societies. This is not im- 
plausible in view of the vitality displayed by protest movements 
in the name of “labor”, “socialism” and other political 
symbols. 

Again, think of the doctrine that in parliamentary countries 
the owners abandon democracy in favor of non-democracy 
when they feel seriously threatened by movements of protest. 
Is this altogether implausible in view of the aid received from 
big industrialists and landlords in the formative stages of 
Mussolini’s fascism, Hitler’s Nazism, or Franco’s falangism? 

Think also of the thesis that imperialism is a result of capital- 
istic rivalries for the control of raw materials and markets. 
Obviously this gains plausibility from the scramble for colonies 
which enlarged the empires of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and which put the United States in the place of Spain 
in the Caribbean and the Philippines. 

Consider the thesis that imperialistic rivalries generate wars 
among imperial Powers. In this connection it is possible to 
point to the rivalries between England and Germany before 
1914, and the German thrust for “ living space” in the recent 
past. 
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Think finally of the revision which the “imperialism and 
war ” thesis has undergone in recent years. I refer to the con- 
ception of capitalist encirclement of the “ Socialist Fatherland ”, 
and the promotion of armament and war as means of preparing 
an attack upon Russia, particularly in the hope of diverting 
against an outside group the gathering rage of the unemployed 
masses of a collapsing capitalism. Is it not true that capitalistic 
countries have been stepping up their expenditures of arms? 

These doctrinal lines have an important place in the strategic 
balance of Russian propaganda appeals. Recruits continue to 
be sought by means of study groups devoted to the writings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and other acceptable figures in the 
canonical list. That these study groups are effective instru- 
ments of Russian power has been demonstrated more than once. 
May I remind you that when the Canadian government looked 
into the spy ring in Canada, the trail led to study groups organ- 
ized privately as recruiting stations for persons of high intellect 
and culture. Wherever Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism is ignored 
in the advanced educational systems of a country, or tossed 
aside with conspicuous prejudice by teachers who are obviously 
ignorant of the subject, the basis is laid for curiosities that may 
be gratified in private and faintly (or overtly) clandestine study 
groups. In these intellectual “ speak-easies ” the doctrinal sys- 
tem is expounded in a pious atmosphere free of the critical, de- 
flating effect of vigorous evalution on a comparative basis. 
Study groups are an important example of the tactical principle 
that it is possible to move toward effective power in an indiffer- 
ent or hostile society by limited concentrations of superiority of 
books and man-hours in propaganda work. (The step from 
private study to espionage or sabotage is not too long for many 
persons to make.) 

It is noteworthy that the greatest successes of Russian propa- 
ganda have been scored among nonindustrial peoples. This is 
a good example of the choice of audience anywhere in the world 
wherever material or ideological factors have created tension. 
These activities are vital at all stages of the power-seizing proc- 
ess, but create special resonances at stages one and two above. 
The Russian elite has become progressively clearer about the 
potential role of the “ ex-colonial” victims of “ imperialism ”, 
especially since so many of the “ ex-colonials ” live on the con- 
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tinent of Asia within the shadow of the Russian world. The 
new noncommunist elites of these countries are relatively weak, 
while the old elites are largely discredited. The sentiment of 
nationalism can be turned against former “ oppressors ” and di- 
rectly toward complacent codperation with Russia. Further, 
the resentment of ex-colonials is fed by the rankling memory 
of the indignities imposed upon them by the “ white imperial- 
ists”. In the traditional literature of socialism the link between 
race prejudice and capitalism has long been forged. The 
formula is that capitalists seek to divide the workers from one 
another, and to drive wages down, by setting black against 
white, yellow against white, and so on. Seizing upon these 
cleavages in the respect structure of the non-Russian world, 
the strategy of Russian propaganda is to identify imperialism 
and ethnic discrimination with capitalism. For this purpose the 
chief target is the strongest capitalist Power, the United States; 
hence, the distorted image of America as a land with Negroes 
hanging from the lampposts, lynched by miserable gangs of 
sharecroppers and unemployed workers, incited by ruthless 
agents of the plutocracy who are commissioned to keep the 
workers at one another’s throats.° 

The conspirative tradition of pre-revolutionary times has 
left an imprint upon the channels as well as the content and the 
strategic-tactical correlation of propaganda with total policy. 
Consider from this point of view the method of dual organi- 
zation. This is the use of an open channel of propaganda which 
is closely paralleled by a closed, secret channel. The technique 
can be applied in many ways, as when one is labeled “ govern- 
mental” and the other “party”. If the upper corridor is 
closed for reasons of expediency, the basement is kept in oper- 
ation (as when the Comintern was publicly extinguished in 
1943). The secret channel can be a faction which is entrusted 
with the mission of controlling the policy of organizations which 
are nominally independent of party control. Hence the vast 
network of “come-on ” organizations which are used by the 
party to permeate every national community, seeking to reach 
the armed forces, the police, the foreign service, business, the 


5For the whole picture consult Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet 
Image of the United States; A Study in Distortion (New York, 1950). 
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professions, trade unions, codperatives, schools, publishing 
houses, radio-television, films, and the like. There is a slot for 
housewives who hate high prices, for mothers who hate war, and 
for humanitarians of every hue. Through these organizational 
networks a great number of special environments are made 
available for the restamping of minds, and for expanding the 
material facilities within the reach of the Russian leadership. 
The Russian technique parallels in a curious way the means by 
which in a capitalist economy the control of a gigantic network 
of private corporations is obtained through a series of minority 
stock ownerships. The parallel includes the use of “ fronts” 
who are called ““dummies” in the vernacular of capitalism, 
and something less complimentary in the private language of 
Russian propaganda. 

Dual control was a congenial method in the hands of con- 
spirator Lenin, who employed a small clique of disciples to con- 
tinue to do what he wanted to do regardless of the formal pro- 
hibitions of his party. One striking example is the secret 
organization by means of which funds were raised through 
robbery, counterfeiting, seduction of rich women, and the like. 
To this day the channels of Russian propaganda continue to 
use the dual structure appropriate to conspiracy. In this way it 
is possible to conduct activities of the utmost unscrupulousness. 

We can sum up the strategy of Soviet propaganda by say- 
ing that the chief strategic aim is to economize the material 
cost of protecting and extending the power of the Russian elite 
at home and abroad. Such propaganda is a struggle for the 
mind of man, from the Soviet point of view, only in the sense 
that it is a struggle for the control of the material means by 
which the minds of the masses are believed to be molded. Hence 
the purpose of Russian propaganda is mot peaceful persuasion 
of the majority of the people in a given country as a prelude to 
the taking of power. Rather, the task is conceived as that of a 
minority that must remain an ideological minority until it 
succeeds in accumulating the material means of obtaining con- 
sensus. In the early stage of penetrating a new community, the 
basic task of propaganda is to assist in establishing and shaping 
primary nuclei of potential leadership at the next stages. When 
enough strength is assembled to admit of a strategy of coalition, 
the task is to maintain separatism, coupled with propaganda 
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designed to prevent or break up potentially more powerful com- 
binations. The fostering of complacency, the diversion of at- 
tention to common enemies, and the fomenting of division 
among potential enemies (including momentary allies) are part 
of the strategic tasks to be carried through. At the stage of 
power seizure the strategy of propaganda is that of demoral- 
ization, which is sought in synchronization with terror 
as a means of impressing all with the “ inevitable ” triumph of 
Soviet power and the hopelessness, and indeed the immorality, of 
resistance or even noncodperation. Possessing a world-encom- 
passing goal that is treated as beyond the reach of discussion or 
inquiry, the ruling few of the Kremlin have no self-limitations 
of principle upon the choice of message, channel or audience. 
Soviet propagandists and their agents can lie and distort with- 
out inner restraint, for they are largely immunized from the 
claims of human dignity in any other sense than the dignity 
of contributing to the ultimate goal of the free man’s common- 
wealth by contributing to the present and future power of 
the Kremlin elite. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Duwnwn: After hearing this brilliant legal analysis, you 
can well understand why Professor Lasswell is at the Yale Law School. 

You have heard from a political scientist who has moved over into 
law. The next speaker is a law professor who has moved over into 
political science. Professor Lasswell has spoken to you about how the 
Soviet leaders look upon this subject of the minds of men. Professor 
Morgenthau, Professor of Political Science at the University of Chi- 
cago, is also an old friend of mine. I think you will find the same 
toughness of mind, the same sharpness of intellect in his dealing with 
the subject. 

I am very happy to introduce Professor Hans Morgenthau. 
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were to be decided by the standards of a seminar in politi- 

cal philosophy, we need have no doubt about the out- 
come. Unfortunately, what is good and true by the standards 
of philosophy does not of necessity win out in the political con- 
test of the market place. Our weakness, in Asia as well as in 
Europe, in the struggle for the minds of men is primarily the 
result of the confusion of these two standards, the philosophic 
and the political. Since democracy is superior to Bolshevism 
in the truth which it contains and in the good of which it 
carries the promise and in part the fulfillment, we tend to 
believe that by that same token it must also prove itself superior 
to Bolshevism in the political arena. 


[ the ideological contest between democracy and Bolshevism 


Against this confusion in theory and illusion in practice four 
basic principles of ideological warfare must be maintained. 


I 


There is a fundamental distinction between the absolute good 
which is everywhere the same, and the relative good that is good 
only under particular circumstances. To define the former is 
the job of philosophy; it is for politics to understand, and to 
make use of, the latter. 

There is at the bottom of all political contentions and con- 
flicts an irreducible minimum of psychological traits and as- 
pirations which are the common possession of all mankind. All 
human beings want to live and, hence, want the things which 
are necessary for life. All human beings want to be free and, 
hence, want to have those opportunities for self-expression and 
self-development which their particular culture considers to be 
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desirable. All human beings seek power and, hence, seek social 
distinctions, again varying with the particular pattern of their 
culture, which put them ahead of and above their fellow men. 

Upon this psychological foundation, the same for all men, 
rises an edifice of philosophic valuations, ethical postulates and 
political aspirations. These, too, might be shared by all men 
under certain conditions, but actually they are not, except on 
the verbal level. They might be shared by all if the condi- 
tions under which men can satisfy their desire to live, to be 
free and to have power were similar all over the world, and if 
the conditions under which such satisfaction is withheld, and 
must be striven for, were also similar everywhere. If this were 
so, the experience, common to all men, of what men seek and 
of what they are able to obtain would create a community of 
valuations, postulates and aspirations, which would provide 
common standards of evaluation and of action. 

Actually, however, reality does not correspond to our as- 
sumption of similarity of conditions throughout the world. 
The variations in the standard of living range from mass star- 
vation to abundance; the variations in freedom, from tyranny 
to democracy, from economic slavery to equality; the variations 
in power, from extreme inequalities and unbridled one-man 
rule to wide distribution of power subject to constitutional 
limitations. This nation enjoys freedom, yet starves; that na- 
tion is well fed, but longs for freedom; still another enjoys 
security of life and individual freedom, but smarts under the 
rule of autocratic government. In consequence, while philo- 
sophically the similarities of standards are considerable through- 
out the world—most political philosophies agree in their evalua- 
tion of the common good, of law, peace and order, of life, 
l'berty and the pursuit of happiness—moral judgments and 
political actions show wide divergencies. The same moral and 
political concepts take on different meanings in different en- 
vironments. Justice and democracy come to mean one thing 
here, something quite different there. A move on the inter- 
national scene decried by one group as immoral and unjust is 
praised by another as the opposite. Thus the contrast between 
the community of psychological traits and elemental aspirations, 
on the one hand, and the absence of shared experiences, uni- 
versal moral convictions and common political aspirations, on 
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the other, points to the fundamental philosophic distinction be- 
tween the absolute and the relative good. 


II 


Not the number and importance of the abstract truths and 
moral values it contains, but its effectiveness in terms of the 
immediate satisfaction of popular aspirations determines the 
success of a political ideology. 

The great political ideologies of the past which captured the 
imagination of men and moved them to political action, such as 
the ideas of the American and French Revolutions and the slo- 
gans of Bolshevism and fascism, were successful, not because 
they were true, but because they gave the people to whom they 
appealed what they were waiting for, both in terms of knowl- 
edge and in terms of action. That the race theories of the Nazis 
are totally false no one can doubt. Yet the arguments of rep- 
utable anthropologists were completely wasted in their struggle 
with those theories for dominance over the popular mind. The 
economic interpretation of imperialism and war is obviously at 
odds with all the known facts. Yet, as anybody who has tried 
to teach the truth about these matters will confirm, the popular 
belief in it is well-nigh ineradicable. 

The patent falsity of these theories was irrelevant to their 
success or failure. What was decisive for their success was 
their ability to give satisfaction to deeply felt intellectual and 
political needs. The frustrated authoritarianism of the Ger- 
man people seized upon the race theories as a tool with which 
to prove to themselves, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, that by nature they were really superior to everybody 
else and, given the right policies, they would also become supe- 
rior in fact. In anticipation of that ascendancy of Germany, 
the race theories made it virtually imperative for the German 
people to try their superiority out on the minorities within 
their borders and the inevitable success of the trial seemed to 
provide experimental proof for the truth of the race theories 
themselves. 

Similarly, the economic interpretation of imperialism and 
war satisfies deeply felt intellectual and political needs. The 
popular mind, baffled by the bewildering complexity of inter- 
national relations in our time, longs for an explanation which is 
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both simple and plausible. The economic interpretation, by 
providing it, puts the popular mind at rest. What Professor 
Schumpeter has said of the Marxian theory of imperialism holds 
generally true: “‘ A series of vital facts of our time seems to be 
perfectly accounted for. The whole maze of international 
politics seems to be cleared up by a single powerful stroke of 
analysis.” In the field of political action the economic theories 
fulfill a function similar to those performed by the race theories. 
It provides in the “ warmongers of Wall Street” or the “ mu- 
nitions makers” an easily accessible symbol which political ac- 
tion can use, as it were, for purposes of target practice. In 
accordance with the theory, measures can be taken “to take 
the profits out of war” or to restrict commerce with bellig- 
erents, With these measures accomplished, imperialism and war 
seem to have lost their threat, and the popular mind can rest 
doubly content, knowing what international politics is all about 
and conscious of having acted in accordance with its knowledge. 

If such are the functions which political ideologies perform, 
it follows that political ideologies, in order to be effective in 
political warfare, must meet two basic practical requirements. 


A political ideology, in order to be effective, must reflect the 
life experiences of those whom it endeavors to reach. 

Communism has been successful wherever its tenets of social, 
economic and political equality appeal to people for whom the 
removal of inequality has been the most urgent aspiration. 
Western ideology has succeeded wherever in popular aspirations 
political liberty has taken precedence over all other needs. 
Thus communism has largely lost the struggle for the minds of 
men in Central and Western Europe, and democracy has by 
and large been defeated in Asia. In Central and Western Eu- 
rope the Communist promises of equality could not prevail 
against the life experiences which the peoples of Central and 
Western Europe had with the tyranny of the Red Army and 
of the Russian secret police. In those regions communism has 
succeeded only with those segments of the population in whose 
life experiences the longing for equality, especially in the eco- 
nomic sphere, has taken precedence over the concern with 


liberty. 
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On the other hand, democracy has lost out in Asia because 
its appeal has been largely divorced from the life experiences of 
the peoples of Asia. What the peoples of Asia want is freedom 
from Western imperialism and social justice in terms of eco- 
nomic betterment. What chance is there for democracy to suc- 
ceed in the ideological struggle as long as democratic ideology 
is contradicted by the life experiences of the people of Asia? 
In the minds of the people of Indo-China the appeal to the 
blessings of democracy and the evils of Russian imperialism 
cannot prevail over the life experiences which show the citadel 
of democracy allied with one on the last outposts of Western 
imperialism. The impotence of a political ideology divorced 
from the life experiences of the common man is strikingly re- 
vealed in a report which appeared on September 30, 1950 in 
the Chicago Daily News under the by-line of Fred Sparks. 


The other day I visited a small farmer near Saigon. . . 

Through my interpreter I asked him to tell me what he 
thought of the Americans coming to Indochina. He said: 

“White men help white men. You give guns to help the 
French kill my people. We want to be rid of all foreigners and 
the Viet Minh . . . was slowly putting out the French.” 

I said: “* Don’t you know there is a white man behind the Viet 
Minh? Don’t you know that Ho Chi Minh takes Russian 
orders? ” 

He said: “In Saigon I have seen Americans and I have seen 
Frenchmen. I have never heard of any white men being with 
the Viet Minh.” 


What makes this episode significant is the fact that to a large 
extent it is representative of Asia’s reaction to Western ide- 
ologies. Nowhere has this reaction been more drastic and more 
pregnant with dire consequences for the West than in China; 
for nowhere has the contrast between ideology and the life ex- 
periences of the people been more drastic. The century-old 
anti-imperialistic record of the United States and the good will 
it had created in China for the United States were wiped out 
with one stroke when American weapons were used to kill 
Chinese and when American planes dropped bombs on the 
coastal cities of China. As a report in the London Economist 
put it with reference to the air raids on Shanghai: 
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In the press these raids were represented as being quite as much 
the work of the “ American ‘-uperialists ” as that of the “ reac- 
tionary, remnant lackeys ” of Taiwan, and while the raids drove 
out any faith in Chiang which might remain amongst the less 
educated they no less effectively drove out any faith in America 
in quarters where it was still harboured. 


Here again, the inherent qualities of American ideology in 
terms of its truth and of the good of which it is the repository 
were entirely irrelevant for success or failure in the warfare of 
ideas. What counted and decided the issue was the apparent 
irrelevance of democratic propaganda in the light of the ex- 
periences of the common man. The policies which the United 
States supported or seemed to support made success in the war 
of ideas impossible. 


IV 


Ideological warfare is a mere function of political policy. 
It can be worse than the policy it is meant to support, it can 
never be better. 

The functions which political policy must fulfill for ideo- 
logical warfare are threefold. First, it must define clearly its 
objectives and the methods through which it proposes to attain 
them. Second, it must determine the popular aspirations of 
those to whom the ideological appeal is to be made with regard 
to its objectives and methods. Third, it must determine to 
what extent political warfare is capable of supporting political 
policy. 

Our ideological weakness in Asia, aside from the other reasons 
already mentioned, results from the weakness of our political 
policies. Since we have not been sure of our objectives and 
of the methods to reach them, our ideological appeal was only 
too prone to seek refuge from the uncertainties of policy in 
democratic generalities. Moreover, we are not even quite cer- 
tain whether we are engaged in a holy crusade, after the model 
of those we engaged in in the two World Wars, to wipe Bolshe- 
vism from the face of the earth, or whether we are waging a 
power struggle against the imperialism of the Soviet Union 
which uses the ideology of world revolution for the purpose of 
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expanding Russian power. While the speeches of Mr. Acheson 
are emphatic in stressing the power political aspects of the 
struggle with the Soviet Union, the general climate of opinion, 
private and official, favors the interpretation of the East-West 
conflict in terms of a democratic crusade. While our China 
policy, however awkwardly and hesitatingly, seems to subordi- 
nate ideological considerations to the calculus of power advan- 
tage, our over-all policy in Asia still shows strong traces of 
counterrevolutionary tendencies for their own sake, and ac- 
cordingly our propaganda has been inclined to stress the virtues 
and truths of democracy and the vices and falsehoods of Bol- 
shevism. 

It is the same propensity for such moral and philosophic ab- 
stractions which has impeded the objective investigation of 
what other people want. Assured as we are by and large of 
the protection of our lives from the vicissitudes of death 
through violence or lack of food and shelter, we are taking the 
satisfaction of these biological needs for granted. Having 
taken care in good measure of the protection of life, we con- 
centrate our thoughts and efforts upon the preservation of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. This being naturally so 
with us, we erect this limited experience, subject to the condi- 
tions of time and space, into a universal principle which claims 
to be valid everywhere and at all times. Thus we assume, at 
least by implication, that what we are allowed to take for 
granted all men can take for granted, and that what we are 
striving for is the object of the aspirations of all mankind. 
In consequence, we have made since Woodrow Wilson the in- 
sistence upon democratic elections everywhere in the world one 
of the mainstays of our foreign policy. 

At the root of this insistence there lie three basic errors. One 
is the belief, which does not need to detain us here, that de- 
mocracy and peace are synonymous and, hence, that to establish 
democracy everywhere is tantamount to making peace secure 
everywhere. The second error lies in the assumption that de- 
mocracy is a kind of gadget which is capable of being installed 
in any political household regardless of the qualifications and 
preferences of the inhabitants. The historic connection be- 
tween the development of democratic government and the rise 
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of the middle classes is by implication dismissed as a historic 
coincidence which can teach us nothing about the limitations 
of democracy as a universal principle of government. The 
final error is the conviction that the formal processes of free 
elections are the earmark of democratic government. Ac- 
tually, these processes may mean much or little in terms of the 
actual choices available to the electorate and of the actual con- 
trol exercised by the governed over the government. While 
there can be no democracy without free elections, free elections 
can be used for undemocratic or antidemocratic ends. In 
the last analysis it is the democratic ethos of a people, their 
philosophy of government and politics, their conception of 
what is right and wrong, desirable and undesirable, feasible and 
unfeasible, which determine the function which free elections 
fulfill in a given society. The similarity of election laws and 
procedures may or may not connote a similarity of political 
systems, according to the moral and social context within which 
those procedures operate. Democratic propaganda, then, is 
useless in a moral and social context, indifferent or hostile to 
democracy. It remains again for policy to create the moral 
and social conditions receptive to the ideals of democracy. 


It is the same disregard for the actual aspirations of human 
beings and the same predilection for moral and philosophic ab- 
stractions which have focused public attention upon piercing 
the Iron Curtain and bringing “ the ” truth to the peoples under 
Russian domination. Here again, we tend to overlook that in 
the sphere of political action there is no such thing as one and 
the same truth for everybody. Even if information and ideas 
were allowed to move freely over the globe, the triumph of our 
ideas would by no means be assured. Those who believe that 
peace and good will among nations are the direct result of the 
free flow of news and of ideas fail to distinguish between the 
technical process of transmission and the thing to be trans- 
mitted. They deal only with the former and disregard the 
latter. However, the information and ideas to be transmitted 
are the reflection of the experiences which have molded the 
philosophies, ethics and political conceptions of different 
peoples. We have seen that there is no identity of experience 
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uniting mankind above the elemental aspirations which are 
common to all men. Since this is so, the American and the 
Russian each will consider the same news item from his par- 
ticular philosophic, moral and political perspective, and the 
different perspectives will give the news a different color. The 
same report on Korea will have a different weight as a news- 
worthy item, aside from any opinion to be formed about it, 
in the eyes of different observers; for their perspective is de- 
termined by different moral valuations and political interests. 

When it comes to the interpretation of the news in the light 
of philosophy, morality and politics, the cleavages which sep- 
arate the members of different nations from each other become 
fully manifest. The same item of information and the same 
idea mean something different to an American and a Russian; 
for that item of information and that idea are perceived by, as- 
similated to, and filtered through minds which are conditioned 
by different experiences and molded by different conceptions 
of what is true, good, and politically desirable and expedient. 

Thus, even if we lived in a world actually unified by modern 
technology with men, news and ideas moving freely regard- 
less of national boundaries, the chance for democracy to gain 
the allegiance of the peoples of the world would depend upon 
political action meeting their aspirations. For, while in default 
of such political action the minds of men would be capable of 
communicating with each other without political impediments, 
they would not meet. Even if the American and the Russian 
were able to speak to each other, they would speak with dif- 
erent tongues; and if they uttered the same words, those words 
would signify to them different objects, values and aspirations. 
So it is with concepts, such as democracy, peace, freedom, se- 
curity. The disillusion of differently constituted minds com- 
municating the same words, which embody their most firmly 
held convictions, deepest emotions, and most ardent aspirations, 
without finding the expected sympathetic response, has driven 
the members of different nations further apart and strengthened 
their conviction of the incompatibility of their moral values 
and political interests. 
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The ability of Western democracy to speak effectively to the 
peoples of Europe and Asia is dependent upon its ability to 
establish two different relationships: one between the aspirations 
of those peoples and the political policies of the West, the other 
between those policies and their verbal propagation. There are 
situations where concordance among these three factors can be 
brought about with relative ease. The waging of political 
warfare against Nazi Germany in occupied Europe during the 
Second World War was a relatively simple matter. Popular 
aspirations were clearly defined, and so were the policies pur- 
sued by the United Nations. Both sought the destruction of 
Nazi Germany, and it was easy to put that aim into words. 
Similarly, our political and military policies to maintain the 
territorial status quo in Europe against Russian expansion ex- 
press the aspirations of the peoples of Western Europe and lend 
themselves to verbal formulation in terms of the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic Pact. Neither 
in Eastern Europe nor in Asia nor in the Soviet Union itself is 
the task of political warfare as simple. Two basic dilemmas 
confront it. One concerns the incompatibility of a certain 
political policy pursued in one region with the kind of political 
warfare waged in another. The other dilemma refers to the 
impossibility to support a given political policy by means of 
political warfare altogether. 

The first dilemma is best illustrated by the relations between 
what is often considered to be the objective of American policy 
in Eastern Europe, and the objective of our political warfare 
with regard to the Soviet Union. The objective of our policy 
in Eastern Europe may be defined as the liberation of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe from Russian domination. The 
objective of our political warfare with regard to the Soviet 
Union is to appeal to the Russian people over the head of the 
Soviet government in terms of our real objectives and thus to 
force a revision of Soviet policies through the pressure of Rus- 
sian public opinion. Yet the objective of the liberation of 
Eastern Europe, especially in so far as Poland and the Baltic 
states are concerned, runs counter to the centuries-old national 
aspirations of Russia, regarding which no cleavage between 
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government and people has ever existed. A policy in Eastern 
Europe which seeks to thwart the aspirations of both the Rus- 
sian government and the Rusian people is bound to cancel out 
the chances, which otherwise might exist, of separating the Rus- 
sian people from the Soviet government by means of political 
warfare. In situations such as these it is the task of over-all 
policy to establish a priority of objectives and either to subor- 
dinate the objectives of political warfare to those of political 
policy, or vice versa. 

It may be noted parenthetically that the Soviet Union is 
faced with a similar dilemma in its policies with regard to 
Poland and Eastern Germany. The recognition of the per- 
manency of the Oder-Neisse frontier is bound to condemn 
Russian political warfare in Eastern Germany to impotence. 
Willingness to revise it would have the same effect in Poland. 
Faced with this dilemma, Soviet policy has decided that, at 
least for the time being, it is more important for the Soviet 
Union to maintain and strengthen its political control over 
Poland by making the Soviet Union appear as the champion of 
Polish national aspirations, than to gain the allegiance of the 
inhabitants of Eastern Germany by satisfying in some measure 
their national aspirations. 

A striking illustration of the other dilemma is provided by 
the ideological effect of the American intervention in the 
Korean War. However justified this intervention has been in 
terms of international law, political morality, and the long- 
term interests of the Korean people themselves, its immediate 
ideological effects have been unfavorable to the United States. 
Especially in South Korea where the physical evidence of Rus- 
sian intervention was not immediately perceptible to the com- 
mon man, what the Indo-Chinese peasant said to Mr. Sparks 
has found a widespread echo. While in Pyongyang United 
Nations troops were enthusiastically received as liberators from 
the Russians, in devastated Seoul the welcome was rather re- 
strained. What is important in the context of this discussion is 
the inability of the United States to counteract the ideological 
liability of that intervention with immediate ideological coun- 
termeasures. The appearances of white intervention in the af- 
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fairs of Asia in the traditional manner of Western imperialism 
can be refuted at. present, not by means of political warfare, 
but only by subsequent political, military and economic policies, 
which will establish in the life experiences of the Korean people 
the anti-imperialistic, democratic objectives of American policy. 
In situations such as these the immediate answer to the ideo- 
logical liability of a given political or military policy is not 
propaganda, but policies which will establish the psychological 
preconditions for successful propaganda. 

The struggle for the minds of men, then, is a task of infinite 
subtlety and complexity. Nothing is easier, more certain of 
popular support, and also more certain of failure than to ap- 
proach so intricate a task in the spirit and with the techniques 
of a Fourth of July oration. The simple philosophy and tech- 
niques of the moral crusade are useful and even indispensable 
for the domestic task of marshaling public opinion behind a 
given policy; they are but blunt weapons in the struggle of na- 
tions for dominance over the minds of men. This is not a 
struggle between good and evil, truth and falsehood, but of 
power with power. In such a struggle virtue and truth do not 
prevail simply upon being communicated. They must be car- 
ried upon the steady stream of political policy which makes 
them both relevant and plausible. To conceive of the ideo- 
logical task of democracy in the struggle with Bolshevism 
primarily in terms of the technological problem of piercing the 
Iron Curtain and communicating the eternal verities of democ- 
racy to all the world is in large measure to miss the point. 
Political warfare is but the reflection, in the realm of ideas, of 
the political and military policies which it seeks to support. 
It is the mere ideological expression of the objectives and 
methods of these policies. From the qualities of these poli- 
cies it draws its strength. With them it wins or fails. The 
call for victory in the struggle for the minds of men, to be 
effective, must be conceived primarily as a call for political 
and military policies which have the makings of victory. Here, 
too, deeds speak louder than words. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN DUNN: We have heard about the strategy of propa- 
ganda from the Soviet viewpoint, and from the viewpoint of the 
democracies. We turn now to a consideration of the instruments for 
carrying on the struggle for the minds of men. We are aware that 
such instruments exist, although we often wonder why they don’t 
speak a little louder. 

My friend Jacob Viner tells the story of a woman who went into 
a store to buy a drinking bowl for her dog. The proprietor said that 
he didn’t have a drinking bowl especially for a dog. She said, ““ Well, 
all right, any drinking bowl will do.” He got out a drinking bowl 
and offered to paint on the side d-o-g to make it a drinking bowl for 
a dog. She said, “ No, it isn’t necessary. It would be quite a waste 
of time. My husband doesn’t drink water, and my dog doesn’t read.” 

It seems that too often, in trying to affect the minds of men by 
what we say and what we write, we are going around painting d-o-g 
on drinking bowls. This afternoon, we are very fortunate in having 
with us someone who can tell us about the efforts being made to carry 
on this battle through the instrument of the Voice of America. 

Mr. Foy D. Kohler, Chief of the International Broadcasting Di- 
vision of the Department of State, is a career foreign service officer 
and was, before his present assignment, counsellor of the American 
Embassy in Moscow for two and one-half years, so that he has had an 
opportunity to look at this problem from opposite sides. 

I am very happy to introduce to you Mr. Kohler. 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA: SPOKESMAN OF 
THE FREE WORLD 


FOY D. KOHLER 
Chief, International Broadcasting Division, Department of State 


HE United States government is a relative newcomer in 
the field of international propaganda. As I use the 
term, and as the government conceives it, propaganda 
means simply a planned and organized effort to spread infor- 
mation and ideas through political or social entities. Our own 
expanded information program has been labeled by the Presi- 
dent a “ Campaign of Truth”. It is indeed just that. Though 
I think I must admit to this intellectual audience that in adopt- 
ing this title we have rather made a virtue of necessity. Truth 
is the only commodity we can offer in this field, since in our 
free and democratic system duplicity of the type engaged in 
by our opponents would be quickly exposed. I suppose it is 
because of the association in our minds of the concepts of 
propaganda and duplicity as practiced by Hitler and Stalin, as 
well as a latent distrust of government activity in such a field, 
that we have been slow as a people to realize the importance of 
information—or, if you will, propaganda—as an instrument in 
the modern world. And I will say that in an ideal world, 
characterized by freedom of movement of goods, people and 
ideas, governmental effort should be unnecessary. Unfortu- 
nately, we are far from that ideal situation. The revolutionary 
development of methods and means of communication has 
opened up vast areas containing great populations formerly 
vegetating in a state of cultural isolation and technological and 
educational backwardness. Moreover, we are confronted with 
a deliberate Kremlin-made effort to use these modern methods, 
not to enlighten, but to obscure, to distort, to confuse and 
to mislead. 

I welcome the opportunity to talk to you about the inter- 
national information program to which increasing appreciation 
of this situation has led; for, though I have found everywhere 
a growing interest in the program and support of it in prin- 
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ciple, I have found relatively little conception of what the 
mechanism is and how it operates. In talking with you about 
the program, I shall necessarily concentrate mainly on the radio 
instrument, “ The Voice of America”, since that is my own 
particular responsibility and since it is the fastest moving and 
farthest reaching of the media employed. I do want to make 
it clear, however, that the Voice of America is an integrated 
part of an over-all information and cultural exchange program 
which the government is now conducting. This embraces, in 
addition to radio, distribution of news, pamphlets and other 
publications, the display of still and motion pictures, the estab- 
lishment of American libraries and cultural institutes, and the 
exchange of students and professors, as well as of experience 
and skills, wherever those activities are possible. 

In physical terms, the Voice of America is a great inter- 
national radio system, at present organized into five world- 
spanning networks. We operate at present from thirty-eight 
short-wave transmitters in the United States, located in the 
Boston and New York areas, near Cincinnati, in the Midwest 
and on the West coast. These transmitters are partly owned 
by the government and partly by private corporations which 
engaged in short-wave broadcasting before the war. All are 
operated for us by private licensees—NBC, CBS, General Elec- 
tric, Crosley, Westinghouse, World Wide Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration and Allied Broadcasters—with whom we have excellent 
relationships. These transmitters not only deliver a direct radio 
signal to target areas abroad, but even more important they 
feed our relay bases. These relay bases, all of which are gov- 
ernment-owned or leased, are located on the European side in 
England, Germany, Tangier and Greece. On the Pacific side, 
relay bases are located in Hawaii and in the Philippines. They 
pick up the radio signal and boost it along to the listener by 
both short and medium wave. 

During the past two years the Congress has given us about 
$50,000,000 to improve and strengthen our transmitter stations 
both at home and abroad. Part of the work has already been 
accomplished, and the rest is going forward as rapidly as con- 
struction permits. Over the next couple of years new equip- 
ment will constantly be coming into operation which will help 
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us to break through Soviet jamming and to increase our world 
audience. The Soviet Union will in fact be ringed by our radio 
relay bases, and the Voice of America will be capable of reaching 
practically every radio receiving set in Eurasia. 

In terms of our program operations, this transmitter network 
is at present on the air twenty-four hours a day in English and 
in twenty-four foreign languages. Every day we put out nearly 
seventy separate programs and something around 200,000 words. 
Under our present expansion plans, these figures will be prac- 
tically doubled during the coming year. A year from now 
every day will find us pouring out nearly half a million words of 
the American story in half a hundred languages. These 
programs originate almost entirely from our offices and studios 
in our New York headquarters, with some assistance from a 
branch office and studios in Washington, whence they travel 
by land lines to the transmitters. They contain materials from 
all corners of the earth and from every section of the United 
States. Press services, special cables, Washington reports, thou- 
sands of American and foreign language newspapers, magazines 
and books are included in the raw materials blended into the 
Voice of America. In addition, our own “ Special Events” 
teams are continually covering our country to get authentic 
on-the-spot descriptions of the sights and sounds of America 
at work and at play, and to give voice to the stories of Ameri- 
can citizens of all categories. There are now about 650 people 
engaged in this program operation, in addition to nearly 400 
concerned with the operation of our facilities and other support 
services. When our expansion is completed, total Voice per- 
sonnel will number about 2,000. I may say parenthetically 
that I have never been associated with a more loyal, able and 
enthusiastic group. 

Voice of America programs vary a great deal, since each is 
specially tailored for the target audience to which it is directed. 
Generally speaking they are centered on a news file and features 
intended to provide a full and fair picture of what goes on in 
the world and how the American government and the American 
people see it. They seek, in the language of the basic law gov- 
erning our activities, ““ to promote a better understanding of the 
United States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen 
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international codperative relations.” It is a little difficult to 
picture such a variegated output in the limited time at my 
disposal. I can perhaps do it best by talking in terms of the 
principal categories. First of all, in the Russian-language pro- 
grams we try to talk to the people. We draw a sharp line of 
distinction between the Russian people and the despotic and 
reactionary régime which rules them. We know that, out of 
the experience of centuries, under such rule the Russian has 
developed a healthy skepticism about the story he gets from his 
own government and a very real curiosity about the full version. 
We know that millions of Russians who have suffered the rigors 
of the totalitarian system, as well as the suppressed and collateral 
nationalities of the Soviet Union, have no reason to love that 
régime. We know that the Russians still have memories of the 
really progressive revolutionary movement which grew in that 
country prior to the reactionary Bolshevik coup d’état, which the 
Russian leaders are now trying to portray as the true revolution. 
We know, too, that the Soviet citizen still finds his principal 
spiritual nourishment in the classics produced by the magnificent 
Western-inspired flowering of Russian culture during the past 
century; and that these give him the concept of the individual 
instead of the cult of the state. These memories and these 
qualities of the Russians it is our purpose in the Voice of America 
to keep alive. In that effort we are meeting and will continue 
to meet the unrelenting hostility of the Soviet régime. It will 
be a long struggle, but we have no intention of giving up. 
Despite the jamming, we know we continue to reach a good 
hard core of Soviet listeners. We know we are greatly aided 
by secondary distribution of what we say on the effective grape- 
vine system which exists in Russia and indeed in any country 
where information is suppressed and controlled. We are con- 
fident that we will do even better as our new facilities come 
into operation. 

Our programs to the satellite countries in both Europe and 
the Far East consist, like the Russian-language programs, almost 
entirely of straight news and a full range of commentary on 
events of the day and on political, economic and social prob- 
lems. Here the line between régime and people is perhaps even 
more marked. Here it is our purpose to let the captive peoples 
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know that we continue to maintain our interest in them as our 
friends, to sustain their hopes and to maintain their opposition 
to the oppression under which they suffer. It is a great re- 
sponsibility. And it is a very difficult problem to draw the 
right line between these purposes and the dangers of raising their 
hopes unduly or inciting them to premature and suicidal up- 
rising. 

Outside the Iron Curtain, we seek to give our friends a better 
understanding of American policies and viewpoints and of the 
American way of life. These programs contain much less news 
since the listeners are abundantly provided with news by their 
own free information facilities; but they do give the American 
view on the news and contain many more features of the kind 
we call “Americana” in the shop, as well as music. In brief, 
they more closely resemble the type of radio fare that we get 
from our domestic stations. And in many instances these pro- 
grams are actually picked up and relayed to foreign audiences 
by the domestic networks of friendly countries. This is true, 
for example, in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece and 
Iran, as well as in many places throughout Latin America. 
We enjoy a very fine codperative relationship with the Ameri- 
can radio industry and many of the programs on the domestic 
network are given to us freely by the companies and the artists 
and musicians and writers involved for our use overseas. Some 
American domestic radio productions—The Telephone Hour, 
The Hit Parade, The American Farmer, Adventures in Science, 
to mention only a few examples—are getting to be as well known 
abroad as they are at home. 

I should add that, in addition to our direct radio transmis- 
sions, we are in the business of producing and distributing 
transcribed programs. Some 15,000 platters are shipped monthly 
to the hundreds of American Missions throughout the world, 
and placed on domestic stations of friendly countries everywhere. 

Whom do we reach and how effective are we? In general 
terms we are broadcasting to a total potential audience of nearly 
300 million people every day. I should not like to pretend that 
we reach all of these every day or that we know with real 
accuracy exactly how many we do reach, and what the impact 
of our programs is on them. On the days when we feel 
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optimistic, we like to “‘ guesstimate ” that we are being listened 
to by as many as 100 million people around the world, but we 
realize this would be hard to prove. The science of audience 
surveys and program evaluation has not reached the same stage 
of tested efficiency internationally that it has domestically. We 
do not have in most parts of the world the counterparts of 
the Gallup poll and the Hooper-Nielsen rating. However, the 
procedures and techniques employed by the domestic radio in- 
dustry are available to us, with some adaptation, to employ 
in measuring our audiences and testing our effectiveness in the 
friendly countries to which we beam programs. These, I repeat, 
constitute the greater part of our output. A survey in 
Germany, for example, shows that 50 per cent of all residents 
—not of all radio owners but of all residents—of Germany are 
fairly regular listeners to the Voice of America programs. For 
purposes of orientation, I might mention that this compares 
favorably with the domestic rating of Lowell Thomas and 
similar American radio stars. In France a series of surveys 
made for us by the international affiliates of the Gallup Institute 
showed that we have a total of 4% million French listeners, 
2% million of whom report themselves as regular daily cus- 
tomers. This, I may say, is more than the circulation of all 
the great Parisian newspapers. In Finland where we have no 
special program, there are 270,000 people who listen to the 
Voice of America, presumably mainly to the English and 
German-language programs; and 67,000 of these say they listen 
regularly. In Sweden, where we also have no native-language 
program, the survey shows 480,000 occasional and 94,000 
regular listeners. A survey in Korea just before the invasion 
showed that 80 per cent of a selected group of officials and 
intellectuals—what we call public opinion leaders—listen to the 
Voice programs. These are but a few examples. Moreover, 
from the free areas of the world we have the somewhat un- 
scientific but still well-recognized measure of listeners’ mail. 
This listener response has been constantly increasing and during 
the last few months has reached a new level of over 30,000 
letters. Similarly the demands for our program booklet, carry- 
ing the times and other information about our scheduled pro- 
grams, have increased regularly. We are now distributing about 
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800,000 copies of each issue and there are indications that we 
shall soon have to print at least a million. 

Evaluation of our audience and effectiveness behind the Iron 
Curtain is, of course, more difficult. But in this case, too, we 
are not without resources. One of the most important of these 
takes the form of attacks continuously made upon us by the 
Soviet and satellite régimes through their own press and radio. 
We have these attacks under constant study. They indicate to 
us the themes on which Communist régimes are particularly 
sensitive. They give us invaluable testimony as to the extent 
of penetration of Moscow’s jamming and, of course, they serve 
to advertise Voice programs to the Soviet and satellite peoples. 
I will cite a typical sample in the form of a quotation from the 
Soviet magazine Novyi Mir of last January. In it was a review 
of a new play now being presented throughout the Soviet orbit 
which is actually entitled The Voice of America. In this re- 
view there was a very important admission which I will read 
to you in translation from the Russian: “‘ The Voice of 
America ’—to millions of Soviet people these words, with which 
the slanderous American radio broadcasts are announced, have 
become synonymous with lying and provocational fictions.” 
I think you will agree with me that this admission that the 
Voice is known to “ millions of Soviet people” is a very en- 
couraging bit of testimony. 

In addition, there are other sources of information from in- 
side the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. A very important one is 
the constant stream of defectors on both the European and 
Far Eastern sides. We get many letters from them and, in 
addition, arrange to have them subjected to systematic inter- 
rogation. To cite a single very recent example, we know from 
such sources that listening to Voice of America broadcasts is 
done on a vast scale in China despite the disapproval of the 
Communist régime; that reception is strong and clear despite 
sporadic jamming efforts; and that word-of-mouth dissemi- 
nation of our material has practically been put on an organized 
basis. 

What does all this cost? During the past year the 25- 
language, relatively feeble Voice of America cost the American 
people about 10 million dollars. When we reach the expanded 
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level of 50 languages, we will be spending about 25 million 
dollars. Even then, our budget will be only about equal to the 
radio budget of a considerable number of individual American 
firms for advertising their products domestically. The oper- 
ating cost of the entire expanded information program of the 
United States government, covering not only radio but also 
motion pictures, publications, libraries, and exchanges of stu- 
dents and teachers, will run to less than 60 million dollars a year. 
Britain is expending nearly as much for similar purposes, and, 
hard pressed as she is, counts it a good investment. A number 
of other friendly nations are expanding their activities in this 
field, engaging with the British and ourselves in a codperative 
effort greatly to strengthen the Voice of the free world. As 
to the other side, heaven only knows how great are Moscow’s 
propaganda expenditures; it is clear that it costs the Kremlin 
more just to try to isolate the Russian people by jamming than 
we spend on our entire international radio operation. 

In my opening remarks, I referred to our slowness as a people 
to realize the importance of propaganda in the modern world. 
It has been a great satisfaction to me to see that this realization 
has at last developed. But I think I owe it to our Founding 
Fathers to point out, in my concluding remarks, that our 
slowness was attributable, not to a defect in our heritage, but 
rather to our own failure to apply their teachings. These 
Founding Fathers knew and practiced the arts of propaganda, 
by all the means then available, to the very great advantage of 
the young Republic. In fact, George Washington himself has 
probably best defined today’s task. “Truth will ultimately 
prevail,” he said, ““ where there is pains taken to bring it to 
light.” 

In this modern world, the painstaking required is consider- 
able. But if we are prepared as a people to make the effort, 
patiently and determinedly, to make the truth prevail, then I 
have no doubt that we will be able to bring light where now 
is darkness. We will be able in due course to dispel ignorance, 
prejudice and ill-will which so dangerously divide the world 
today. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN DuNN: Thank you, Mr. Kohler, for this very interest- 
ing description of the operation of the Voice of America. 

You have heard about the instrument that is run by one country. 
There is an international instrument in this field known as UNESCO. 
If you don’t remember what that is, that is the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, an organization that 
has a great purpose, but, unhappily, is treated with indifference by 
most governments, and has to get along on a pittance. It has nothing 
like the amount of money that is available even for the Voice of 
America. So that its voice, on an international scale, is even weaker, 
considerably weaker, than the Voice of America. ‘There may be a 
reason for it. 

I am reminded of the story told by General Pershing of the time 
when he went to visit the front lines in the First World War. He and 
his party got up near the firing line and he sent up word to find out 
how far away they were from the front lines. The answer came back 
in a whisper, “‘ Five miles.” 

They went on a little longer, and he again sent up for the informa- 
tion. He whispered, ““ How far are we from the front lines?” The 
answer came back in an even lower whisper, “‘ Three miles.” 

They went on again and finally word was sent up for the third time 
in a whisper, and the answer came back, “ Two miles.” He began to 
think, “‘ What are we whispering for if we are that far away from the 
front lines?” He expressed this thought, and this was duly relayed 
up to the front lines, and the answer came back, “ Because I have a 
sore throat.” 

We are fortunate today in being able to hear about UNESCO’s rile 
in this business of the battle for the minds of men from Professor 
Walter Sharp, Professor of Government at the City College of New 
York, who has just come home from spending a year in the Secretariat 
of the UNESCO in Paris, and who is in a very good position to give 
us a Critical evaluation of this instrument. Professor Sharp. 
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THE ROLE OF UNESCO: A CRITICAL 
EVALUATION * 


WALTER R. SHARP 
Professor of Government, College of the City of New York 


M’ task differs from that of any of the preceding speak- 


ers on our program. They were essentially concerned 

with analyzing the nature of the Soviet challenge, 
and with possible strategy and techniques for countering it, 
chiefly in terms of American action. 

My problem is to try to appraise the potentialities of an 
intergovernmental agency —UNESCO—whether as an instru- 
ment for helping to reconcile at some future time conflicting 
East-West ideologies, or for defending and consolidating the 
values of the non-Soviet world here and now, or possibly both. 
As I see it, the double dilemma now facing UNESCO is 
whether it can, and should, concentrate its limited resources 
on the furtherance of the first or the second of these objectives, 
or whether it can, and should, attempt to contribute to both 
simultaneously. 


UNESCO’S Birth Pains 


In order to appreciate the unhappy predicament in which 
UNESCO now finds itself, it is necessary for us to recall the 
optimistic atmosphere in which the organization was born only 
four short years ago. We were still in the expansive “one 
world ” era when the Allied Ministers of Education, meeting in 
London, hammered out UNESCO’S charter. One central 
assumption underlay their discussions. This was that the con- 
quest of ignorance through education and science makes for 
international understanding and therefore must contribute to 


international peace and security. “Since wars begin in the 


*Opinions expressed in this address are the speaker’s in his private 
capacity and do not necessarily reflect the views of any official of UNESCO. 
—Editor’s note. 
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minds of men”, to quote from the preamble to the UNESCO 
Constitution, “it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” 

While this postulate appears to have been uncritically ac- 
cepted by most of UNESCO’s founding fathers, they held 
divergent views as to how international understanding might 
most effectively be promoted within the framework of an of- 
ficial international agency—an agency endowed only with the 
power to study, debate and persuade. 

One group, led by the French, envisaged UNESCO primarily 
as the successor of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, a subsidiary organ of the old League of Nations, 
to which France had been the host in Paris. This conception 
stressed the value of creating, as it were, a sort of United 
Nations Ministry of Education, whose chief function it would 
be to facilitate contacts of scholars across national borders and 
also to subsidize worthy undertakings of a cultural and scientific 
character both inside and between countries. 

Closely identified with this group were the representatives 
of the war-devastated nations, quite naturally seeking material 
aid for the reconstruction of their damaged schools, libraries, 
laboratories and museums. During its initial stage at any rate, 
UNESCO, in their opinion, was to serve primarily as an edu- 
cational UNRRA. 

A much more ambitious approach was advocated by the 
Americans, with considerable support from other English- 
speaking countries. Without disparaging the value of codper- 
ative efforts at the level of advanced scholarship and science, 
or the necessity of educational relief and rehabilitation, the 
Americans urged that UNESCO’s principal target should be 
“* peoples speaking to peoples ”, through the new techniques of 
mass communication. If, ran this argument, the powerful 
forces of the press, radio and film could only be harnessed to 
the cause of transnational understanding, suspicion and mis- 
trust would gradually disappear, and peace could then be based 
upon “ the intellectual solidarity of mankind.” 

Elements of all these points of view are to be found in 
UNESCO’s charter. The over-all purpose of the organization 
is stated in the following terms: “To contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 


ec 
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education, science, and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world without distinction of race, sex, language, or 
religion, by the charter of the United Nations.” 

First among the means proposed for realizing this noble 
goal is the advancement of mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing through all means of mass communication; that is to say, 
“the free flow of ideas by word and image.” 

The second suggested method is to “ give fresh impulse to 
popular education and to the spread of culture ”, by promoting 
equality of educational opportunity; and the third is to “ main- 
tain, increase and diffuse knowledge”, for its own sake, by 
conserving the world’s cultural inheritance, by encouraging 
international exchange of persons and publications, and by as- 
suring world-wide access to the products of the world’s scholars, 
scientists and creative artists. 

This was indeed a sweeping mandate, overlapping at various 
points the terms of reference of other United Nations agencies, 
as, for example, the International Labor Organization, which is 
concerned with various aspects of labor education, or the WHO, 
which is concerned with medical science, or the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, concerned with nutritional science. In- 
deed, UNESCO’s terms of reference even overlap those of the 
UN itself. 

Enjoying as UNESCO did, however, a quasi autonomy with- 
in the loose cluster of UN bodies, it proceeded at once, in great 
haste, to proliferate a grandiose series of program projects. 
This action was aided and abetted by three forces which asserted 
themselves at the outset of the Organization’s life. One of 
these was the dynamic genius of the first Director-General, Dr. 
Julian Huxley. Possessed of an encyclopedic mind and broad 
human interests, Huxley believed that UNESCO should boldly 
advance along the entire intellectual front by trial and error, 
if it was to elicit the support of professional and cultural groups 
without whose aid it could hope to accomplish very little. In 
a working paper he presented to the Preparatory Commission in 
1946, nearly 150 different program activities were proposed for 
UNESCO’s first year. This set a pattern of program diversity 
and diffuseness which, despite recent lip service to the need of 
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concentration, still characterizes most of the work of the Or- 
ganization. 

In Huxley’s thinking, it was possible to relate the hetero- 
geneous items in his program to one overriding aim: the de- 
velopment of a synthesis of the opposing philosophies of East 
and West into “a single world culture ”, along the lines of an 
evolutionary humanism. This conception, which ran directly 
counter to the recognition of the fruitful diversity of cultures 
in the UNESCO Constitution, was not accepted by the first 
General Conference of UNESCO, and Huxley himself later 
admitted that it was unrealistic. Even so, it helped to buttress 
the hope that UNESCO might somehow aid in abating the 
emerging tension between the Soviet and the non-Soviet world. 

In the second place, an unfortunate administrative decision 
by the first Director-General tended to reénforce his own affin- 
ity for scattering UNESCO’s shots in too many directions. 
This decision, now rather generally recognized to have been a 
mistake, was to set up the Secretariat on the basis of professional 
disciplines. Program activities were grouped into staff depart- 
ments representing education, natural science, social science, the 
humanities and journalism (mass communications), more or 
less like a university faculty. Such an organizational scheme 
not only stimulated administrative empire-building by depart- 
mental chiefs, but tended toward overspecialization in the re- 
cruitment of personnel. 

More serious still were the consequences of establishing a 
close identity of interest between professional specialists in the 
Secretariat and corresponding highly organized professional 
groups on the outside, each group seeking the largest possible 
share of UNESCO’s slender funds, which were never sufficient 
to go around. As a senior official of the Social Science Depart- 
ment for nearly two years, I had occasion to witness the in- 
sidious effects of this log-rolling process from which, inciden- 
tally, the social sciences and mass communications were usually 
at a decided disadvantage because of their backward stage of 
development in most of the member countries of UNESCO. 

Now I come to the third factor. A somewhat similar 
process has influenced the consideration of program proposals 
by the UNESCO General Conference, its supreme policy- 
making body. Members of delegations to the Confer- 
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ence, at any rate from the larger countries, include a consider- 
able number of technical advisers, along with the principal 
representatives, who are usually ministers of education or for- 
eign office officials. Most of these technical advisers tend to 
regard themselves as spokesmen for the special clientele to 
which they belong, whether it be librarians, museum staffs, 
archivists, historians, law professors, physicists, educationalists, 
or what you will. As President Shuster of Hunter College (a 
former American delegate) once discerningly observed, each of 
these academic specialists has his own international ace up his 
sleeve and tries to play it, no matter how far removed from the 
core objectives of UNESCO it may be. 

Only rarely does one find attached to delegations outstanding 
experts in public opinion analysis, or the management of the 
new mass media, or the dynamics of political behavior, if for 
no other reason than that few such persons exist in more than 
a handful of the 59 member countries. Yet it is from top- 
notch leaders in these key areas that the most penetrating judg- 
ments on such program proposals might have been expected. 

The upshot of this state of affairs has been a species of polite 
vote-trading across national lines in the General Conference. 
Thanks to the operation of the “‘ one-state one-vote ” principle, 
majority support for projects of dubious feasibility or low 
priority value can be mustered in the Conference without too 
much difficulty. Not only has there been little restraining in- 
fluence on overly ambitious proposals from the Secretariat, but 
a considerable number of projects are always submitted by 
national delegations after the opening of the Conference. Some 
of the latter manage to survive the superficial scrutiny of the 
program committee and are included in the instructions to the 
Director-General for the ensuing year. Not infrequently 
such items, innocuous enough at first glance, have involved the 
Organization in complicated inquiries extending over several 
years, requiring additional staff, and costing substantial sums 
of money. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been ear- 
marked as grants or subsidies to private international groups, 
or even national institutions, many of them scarcely equipped 
to contribute significantly to UNESCO’s objectives. 

Nor has this disorderly method of program-making always 
been intelligently related to budgetary realities. At the first 
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two annual Conferences in 1946 and 1947, a formidable list of 
program resolutions was approved, the total estimated cost of 
which exceeded the modest budgetary limits set by the Confer- 
ence. The hopes initially entertained by UNESCO enthusiasts, 
particularly the United States National Commission, for a bud- 
get running into hundreds of millions of dollars, were deflated 
by the hard-headed calculations of treasury and foreign office 
authorities. The practice of setting a budgetary ceiling early in 
each Conference session soon developed. At no time has this 
ceiling exceeded $8,200,000, which is the budget figure for the 
year 1951. In these circumstances, the Director-General has 
sometimes found himself confronted with the frustrating task 
of fitting an overloaded program, for which he is himself partly 
responsible, to a financial strait jacket too tight for effective 
performance. 

It is small wonder that under such a system of confused re- 
sponsibility UNESCO’s work has appeared to lack coherence 
and coérdination. Only within the past year has any serious 
effort been made to devise criteria for judging in advance the 
relative importance and feasibility of program proposals, whether 
emanating from the Secretariat or from member governments. 
At best, the establishment of program priorities will be a slow 
process, for two reasons: First, it is extremely difficult to secure 
a consensus from representatives of member governments differ- 
ing widely in their educational systems and cultural values; 
and second, many UNESCO activities, once initiated on an in- 
ternational scale, cannot be liquidated overnight without com- 
pletely wasting money already spent, or incurring the ill will 
of important collaborating groups. It takes time to bring 
complex research undertakings to fruitful fruition, especially 
when they involve the collection and analysis of data from 
many different national sources. Only now are the first tan- 
gible results of comparative studies of nationalistic bias in school 
textbooks, started as far back as 1947, beginning to emerge. 
Such is the case, also, with a series of inquiries into the nature 
and causes of social tensions conducive to international friction 
or aggression. A comprehensive survey of the technical needs 
of war-devastated and underdeveloped countries in the field 
of press, radio and films will not be completed until 1951— 
after four years’ hard work. 
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Contours of UNESCO's Present Program 


In describing in this sketchy fashion the birth pains of 
UNESCO, it has not been my intention to indict the whole 
UNESCO ideal. My purpose has rather been to draw at- 
tention to some of the limitations under which an inter- 
national governmental agency, charged with the baffling task of 
influencing attitudes and behavior, has to work. No doubt 
certain of the operational mistakes that have been made might 
have been avoided with wiser initial leadership, but some were 
inherent in the situation. Even so, the net achievements of 
UNESCO to date, matched against its slender resources, are 
not unimpressive. The ground has been laid for useful clear- 
inghouse operations, through the Secretariat and myriad techni- 
cal committees, on a wide variety of problems, including, for 
example, adult education, methods for combating illiteracy 
in backward countries, library and museum management, inter- 
national documentation, the standardization of terminology for 
the international use of science, the development of educational 
films and other types of audio-visual materials, and so on. 

Secondly, UNESCO is actively facilitating contacts among 
educators, scientists, scholars and creative artists, across na- 
tional frontiers, for example, by sponsoring international dis- 
cussion groups, by holding international seminars on methods 
of teaching international relations in schools and universities 
and for adult groups, and by sponsoring the creation of inter- 
national associations of economists, sociologists, political scien- 
tists, philosophers, and others. 

In the third place, expert assistance is being extended to 
underdeveloped countries at their request on how to improve 
their educational systems. Afghanistan, the Philippines and 
Siam have already benefited from UNESCO educational mis- 
sions. In 1950 the government of India requested UNESCO 
to provide a group of distinguished social scientists to help 
India train some of her young men in the field of sociology 
and social psychology, in connection with a continuing study 
of the internal tensions that beset that great country. 

UNESCO has carried on a fairly successful campaign to 
secure voluntary contributions for the rebuilding of war- 
damaged schools and libraries. The UNESCO Secretariat, in 
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coéperation with the United Nations and other Specialized 
Agencies, has also conducted a thorough survey of the world- 
wide need of additional opportunities for advanced study and 
research in foreign countries. A very useful international refer- 
ence handbook on fellowships was published as a result of this 
survey and is being kept up to date year by year. 

UNESCO now awards or administers a considerable number 
of traveling fellowships in fields and for the nationals of coun- 
tries in which existing schemes are inadequate, and there are 
many such fields. It has been interesting to note that certain 
countries, reluctant to accept grants from wealthy America, 
which they suspect at times of cultural imperialism, warmly 
welcome fellowship grants from an international organization. 

From a long-range point of view, nothing that UNESCO 
could do is more important than the encouragement of im- 
proved training for the leaders of tomorrow in education and 
science, particularly in fields like the human sciences or public 
administration, where the disparity of national standards is now 
so shockingly great. One has only to be in and around 
UNESCO headquarters a few months to realize this. Further, 
UNESCO has initiated plans to facilitate basic scientific re- 
search on international problems which can be studied fruit- 
fully only by the codperative efforts of scholars representing 
different cultures. Random samples of these undertakings in- 
clude studies of overpopulation and the cultural assimilation 
of immigrants, of the management and operation of inter- 
national conferences, of the attitudes of German and Japanese 
youth, and of methods of introducing industrial techniques 
into nonindustrialized countries without unduly disrupting 
local cultures. This last investigation, incidentally, may prove 
to be of considerable importance for the new Technical Assist- 
ance program of the United Nations. 

Next, international conventions designed to remove legal 
and economic obstacles to the free flow of ideas are being pre- 
pared by the UNESCO Secretariat with the aid of outside 
experts. Two of these conventions, directed against national 
import restrictions on educational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials, were recently approved by the UNESCO General Con- 
ference and are now before member governments for ratifica- 
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tion. A new convention on international copyright is in 
process. 

It will be noted that all these activities have one common 
feature. They all tend primarily to reach and influence leader- 
ship and special-skill groups in the national and international 
community. What impact has UNESCO been able to make 
on the struggle for the minds of men in the mass? Here the 
inventory is much less impressive for several obvious reasons. 

First, the task is bafflingly complex. Second, if undertaken 
on an extensive scale, the costs are high in time and money. 
In the third place, UNESCO’s resources for such work have 
been distressingly meager. The annual budget of its Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications has at no time been as much 
as one million dollars. Contrast this with the funds now pro- 
vided for the “ Voice of America”! It is true that a consider- 
ably larger proportion of UNESCO’s existing budget might 
conceivably be devoted to this area of operation, but the counter- 
pressures to which I referred earlier militated against this. 

At one time, in 1946-47, there was talk in American quar- 
ters of the desirability of setting up under joint UN-UNESCO 
auspices a globe-encircling radio network. This intriguing 
idea, however, was abandoned when it was realized that, tech- 
nically feasible as such a venture might be, the cost, estimated 
at perhaps 250 million dollars, would be prohibitive under 
existing conditions of international financing. 

Although forced to operate on a decidedly modest basis, 
UNESCO has nevertheless developed, in the mass communica- 
tions area, considerable quantities of special educational ma- 
terials for press and broadcasting services which it makes avail- 
able free of charge. Appearing in English, French and Spanish, 
UNESCO Features, a fortnightly review of significant develop- 
ments in education, science and art, is sent to some 3,000 editors 
of newspapers and periodicals around the world. News and 
articles from this bulletin are now being reproduced in 600 pub- 
lications in more than 50 countries. 

With the aid of national film companies, a number of docu- 
mentary films and film strips, notably on human rights, have 
been made and widely distributed. Under the heading, the 
“Voice of Five Continents”, a series of quarter-hour broad- 
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casts on ways in which the people of the world can understand 
each other in music, drama, art, and so on, have been pre- 
pared. The texts of these broadcasts are in the form of simple 
questions and answers resembling slogans. UNESCO’s basic 
principles are interwoven where appropriate. During a 12- 
month period ending last August, over 500 radio programs on 
a more advanced level were recorded and sent to 490 broad- 
casting stations in 23 different languages. 

Finally, UNESCO in now sponsoring campaigns designed 
to stimulate a better popular understanding of some of the 
basic problems of international relations. Here the radio, 
cinema and the printed word are all being brought into play. 

In conjunction with FAO and WHO, a series of popular 
pamphlets on the subject of “‘ Food and People ” have been dis- 
seminated in various languages. These appear to have had an 
enthusiastic reception in many countries. An effort is also 
under way to popularize scientific knowledge regarding race 
differences by the publication and world-wide distribution of 
short, illustrated pamphlets suitable for the populations of 
different cultural groups. Next year special attention is to be 
given to ways and means of dramatizing the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Other examples might be cited if 
time permitted. 


Impact of the Cold War upon UNESCO 


Let us now revert to the dilemma posed at the beginning of 
this paper, resulting from the impact of the cold war. Until 
about a year ago, the thought was still nourished in UNESCO 

- circles that its program, modest as it was, could somehow pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain. Repeated attempts to lure the Soviet 
Union into the UNESCO fold during 1946-48, however, all 
came to naught. UNESCO is the last of the UN agencies the 
Soviet Union would ever think of joining. 

Two of the present satellite states, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
did enter the organization at the outset, and Hungary came 
in a little later. While these countries are still members, their 
role since 1948 has become increasingly inactive when it has 
not been obstructive. At the fourth annual Conference in 
Paris, they staged a concerted protest against the extension of 
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UNESCO activities into Germany. Shortly after the Prague 
coup d’état, the Czechoslovakian member of the UNESCO Ex- 
ecutive Board was forced to resign by the new Communist 
régime. At the Florence Conference of 1950, the three satellite 
delegations followed the party line on the Chinese issue, refus- 
ing to participate in conference discussions. On the other hand, 
their formal withdrawal from the Organization, although rather 
generally anticipated, has not yet taken place. 

A parallel development during the past two years has been 
the growing nonparticipation of individuals from Iron Curtain 
countries in the work of UNESCO’s expert committees, semi- 
nars and discussion groups. There is now almost no direct con- 
tact between scholars in the two camps so far as UNESCO 
activities are concerned. Invitations are still sent to Polish, 
Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, even Soviet scientists and educa- 
tors, but the invitations remain unanswered. It is needless to 
add that virtually none of UNESCO’s publications, films or 
radio materials circulate in the Soviet-controlled zone in 
Europe. As if to accentuate the cleavage, Yugoslavia entered 
UNESCO this year and sent a large delegation to Florence. 

The dilemma presented by this radically changed political 
climate profoundly disturbed the deliberations at Florence. 
On the initiative of the American and other Western dele- 
gations, the Conference adopted a resolution urging that 
UNESCO activity be increasingly directed to “the mainte- 
nance and consolidation of peace in close codperation with the 
United Nations and the other specialized agencies.” Although 
no mention was made on the floor of the conference as to what 
was really behind this move, everyone realized, in the corridors, 
that it meant planting UNESCO’s banner on the side of the 
West. The Indian, and certain other Middle Eastern, repre- 
sentatives were not very happy over this turn of affairs; nor 
was the present Director-General, Dr. Jaime Torres-Bodet, 
formerly Foreign Minister of Mexico. 

His dramatic resignation near the close of the Florence session 
appears to have been prompted, in part at least, by his reluctance 
to accept the inexorable trend away from universalism. In 
withdrawing his resignation, he took occasion to remind the 
conference that ‘“‘ UNESCO is made up of 59 member states 
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in all continents representing all ideologies, united in respect 
for the human person and in the service of international peace.” 
Yet he was forced to admit that the Conference was an assembly 
of delegates of governments, and from this fact he concluded 
that “it necessarily derives a political authority and a political 
character.” 

Whether or no, UNESCO is now involved in power politics, 
even though, in the words of Anne O’Hare McCormick, “ it 
must try to go beyond politics, beyond economics, to reach 
thinking people.” 

The Korean crisis is carrying UNESCO further along the 
new path. Responding to the appeal of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, the UNESCO Executive Board, at its 
meeting in Paris last August, unanimously decided that the Or- 
ganization should give all possible aid and assistance to the action 
undertaken by the United Nations in Korea. The Director- 
General was instructed by the Board to place UNESCO’s re- 
sources at the disposal of the United Nations in furthering the 
education rehabilitation of Korea when peace comes. 

In addition, the Board endorsed the Director-General’s sug- 
gestion that UNESCO’s future program, relating to teaching 
about the United Nations, should put special emphasis “on the 
necessity for collective security, based on respect for law, with 
the aid of concrete examples.” The Board particularly urged 
the dissemination of information intended to make the United 
Nations action in Korea comprehensible to the general public. 
What is this but a straight defense of the values and ideals of 
the free world against their challengers? 


UNESCO’s Future 


It now seems crystal-clear that UNESCO’s future is bound 
up with that of the United Nations. On the other hand, it 
would be illusory to expect UNESCO to exert any appreciable 
effect on the solution of the present world crisis. Intellectual 
enlightenment and the maintenance of peace and justice 
are not necessarily correlated—as history has all too often 
demonstrated. Peace and war are by-products of complex 
political, economic and moral forces. This being so, UNESCO’s 
long-range role would appear to be the preparation for more 
intelligent citizenship in the embryonic international commu- 
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nity, which for the time being, so far as UNESCO is concerned, 
must necessarily be the non-Soviet community. By contribut- 
ing in the short run to a clearer understanding of what Soviet 
totalitarianism really means, UNESCO’s action may in fact tend 
to increase rather than to alleviate existing bipolar political 
tensions. 

UNESCO can, however, do much to help improve inter- 
cultural understanding among non-Soviet peoples. Vast areas 
of ignorance and suspicion still lie between the cultures of the 
Middle East and the cultures of Europe and America; indeed, 
between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon nations. The resources 
of modern social science and education, if effectively focused 
on this problem, might greatly aid in allaying the deeply rooted 
fear of American cultural imperialism—whether justified or not 
is irrelevant. These same intellectual resources can be mobilized 
with the object of discovering workable methods and devices for 
strengthening the United Nations system as a whole. Equally 
urgent is the need of widening the sphere of respect for funda- 
mental human rights throughout the West. 

Such tasks as these cannot be accomplished in a year or 
even a decade. Nor will the register of slow progress 
toward their goal make headline reading, although with in- 
genuity and imagination it can be given vivid presentation 
through the media of film, radio and eventually television. 

No United Nations agency has been more widely criticized 
than UNESCO. Perhaps none evoked greater initial expecta- 
tions. The mistake made by too many UNESCO devotees was 
to claim too much for it. Then disillusionment set in, turning 
in certain quarters to cynicism. It is undeniable that much 
of the early criticism was justified. At the same time, the critics 
should bear in mind that this infant Organization has labored 
under great handicaps—lukewarm support from many of the 
major governments, popular apathy in many countries, a dire 
shortage of high-quality personnel for the Secretariat, an un- 
duly cumbersome constitutional structure, and too little money 
for its diverse and baffling tasks. 

After four years, there are signs that some of these handi- 
caps will gradually be overcome. UNESCO national commis- 
sions are now becoming increasingly active in twenty to thirty 
countries. In the more advanced democratic nations, more- 
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over, major public opinion groups—labor, farmers, teachers and 
women’s organizations—are beginning to take cognizance of 
UNESCO’s aims. 

Under the vigorous leadership of the present Director-Gen- 
eral, the Secretariat is becoming a more cohesive and effec- 
tive instrument. Serious efforts are about to be made to secure 
funds outside the regular UNESCO budget to finance special 
projects. The preliminary draft program for 1952 reflects a 
more unified and compact strategy of operations than any 
previous year, and a healthy mood of self-criticism and self- 
study is developing inside the Organization, coupled with a 
wholesome tendency toward long-range thinking and planning. 

If “ UNESCANS ” will only keep a proper perspective, they 
need not be discouraged about the future of the Organization 
—so long, of course, as the free world remains strong and 
vigilant. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN DuNN: On your behalf, I extend to these four gentle- 
men our warm thanks for their very brilliant performance. 


| 

| 
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PART III 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE DEFENSE 
OF THE FREE WORLD 


INTRODUCTION * 


PHILIP D. REED, Presiding 
Chairman of the Board, General Electric Company 


OOD evening to you all. You may have heard about 
t; the young man who for some time had been paying 
devoted attention to a very pretty girl in his neigh- 
borhood. One evening when he came in to call, the young 
lady’s father took him into his library and said: “ John, you 
have been paying attention to my daughter now for more than 
a year. What are your intentions, honorable or dishonorable? ” 
John replied, “‘ You mean, sir, I have a choice?” [Laughter] 
When I was invited to preside this evening, I didn’t have any 
choice, and I didn’t want a choice. With the two great men 
you are to hear tonight, I should have been here in some capacity 
or other, regardless. 

Someone said to me as I came in tonight: “ What are you 
going to say? ” 

I said: ““ I am not going to say anything.” 

He replied: ““ Why, it is the prerogative of the presiding 
officer to make a little speech.” 

Well, I have no speech, ladies and gentlemen. I am going 
to listen most attentively, and if the spirit happens to move, 
perhaps I shall say a word or two when our speakers are finished. 

I do feel, however, that we can hardly proceed with the 
business of the evening without at least recognizing the fact 


* Opening remarks at the Dinner Session of the Annual Meeting. 
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that yesterday was Election Day. I don’t know what your 
politics are, and I don’t care. You don’t know what mine are, 
and you don’t care. But there was something that emerged 
from that great day yesterday—because every national Election 
Day is, or should be, a great day—that I think deserves 
comment. 

If you look at your newspaper and go from state to state, 
from coast to coast, you will find that something happened 
yesterday that is well epitomized by the results in New York 
State. When any democratic people elect, as we did here in 
New York, a Republican governor, 2 Democratic senator, and 
an Independent mayor of the greatest city in the world, some- 
body has been thinking, not just moving the little latches of the 
voting machine down across the horizontal line. That sort of 
thinking went on all across the country. It was the most 
energizing, the most exciting and the most satisfying thing 
that happened yesterday. [Applause] 

Tonight, we are going to hear from two great men, each the 
permanent representative of his country to the United Nations. 
We are going to hear about international affairs, and I want 
to say just one thing on that subject. When our country 
—as we naturally and selfishly, perhaps, think of ourselves 
first—when our country, and simultaneously the United 
Nations, decided last June to stand fast against the invasion 
of South Korea, in my humble judgment, at that moment 
and by that act the free world placed its foot firmly on the 
path to better days. [Applause] And by that same act the 
United Nations came of age. 

I believe that we have now a foundation under the United 
Nations which will make it the greatest institution the world 
has ever known. To me the sense of relief, the sense of deep 
satisfaction, that came with the action that was taken last June 
is indescribable. I felt it in this country from coast to coast. 
It certainly happened almost everywhere in the free world. 
Now we have something; we have an international organization. 

These two great men, Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Ambassador 
Austin, are going to address us tonight. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, permanent representative of the United 
Kingdom to the United Nations, was born in 1900. That is 
a couple of weeks after I was born, for I was in the last century. 
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He was educated at Eton, and then at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I mention the college particularly because I know 
how to pronounce it, and anybody who looked at its spelling 
would never know. Two years later, he entered diplomatic 
service and has been a career diplomat through these years. 


I shall not give you a detailed recitation of his accomplish- 
ments or his activities. They are interesting, they are fruitful, 
they are important. Sir Gladwyn Jebb represented his gov- 
ernment in connection with the work on the Brussels Treaty, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and the Council of Europe. 


Even more intimately has he been connected from the very 
beginning, the conception if you will, with the United Nations. 
He attended the Dumbarton Oaks Conference during the war, 
at which people were simply dreaming of what could be done 
in the way of world organization when the time came. He 
attended the Yalta Conference, at which one of the items on the 
agenda was world organization; and he was, of course, at San 
Francisco. Indeed, he was the leading British delegate at the 
San Francisco Conference, at which, you will remember, the 
United Nations Charter was finally agreed upon. Then he be- 
came executive secretary to the Preparatory Commission set up 
pending approval of the Charter by the necessary number of 
governments. 

And finally, and this I didn’t know myself until I found 
it in the record, he was the Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Organization until Trygve Lie was elected to 
fill that office in the early part of 1946. So far as I know, 
during Sir Gladwyn’s régime as Acting Secretary-General there 
was not a single veto. 

The Times of London made what to me was a pertinent and 
interesting comment about Sir Gladwyn on the occasion of his 
appointment as permanent representative. The Times said: 


No one has greater skill in the difficult business of managing a 
conference or in keeping a debate to the point. And he has the 
fortunate manner of appearing as calm and decided after an all- 
night meeting as at the opening of the session. He will be as 
firm, as clear, as decisive, as his predecessor, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, and on all essential points he will preserve the good 
manners that were one of the best legacies of the old diplomacy. 
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I am sure none of us here failed to note the fact that, when 
Sir Gladwyn assumed the chairmanship of the Security Council 
in September, after that very dark month of August, when 
Jacob Malik stood in the way of progress of any kind, things 
began to happen very rapidly. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I present to you our first speaker, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
who will talk to you on the subject of “ The Organization of 
Defense Against Aggression in the Free World ”. 


[The audience rose and applauded. ] 


REMARKS 


Sm GLADWYN Jess: There was just one point which the very oblig- 
ing remarks in the Times, quoted by your Chairman, did not make. 
It said that I could manage a conference and that I didn’t look tired 
the next day, and other very nice things for me to hear. But they did 
not say that I could make a speech, and that, ladies and gentlemen, is 
true. I have never had any training, and this kind of speech fills me 
with dismay, because I am not the right kind of person to make it. 

Furthermore, ladies and gentlemen, I must confess also that I have 
been very gravely misled by no less a person than Mr. Grayson Kirk. 
When he invited me to address a dinner party organized by the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, I, not unnaturally, imagined that this little 
gathering would consist almost entirely of extremely eminent, perhaps 
elderly, academicians and that I, therefore, should be expected to de- 
liver a highly academic lecture on the subject which had been put 
before me. But now, what do I find? Not at all what I expected. 
I find an immense, brilliant gathering of all the youth and beauty of 
New York. [Laughter] [Applause] The level of intelligence I 
scarcely need add is also high, but the group is quite different from 
what I had expected to address. Since observing my new position, 
I have been unable to write a new speech during the excellent dinner 
you have invited me to. I am compelled, therefore, to inflict upon 
you the academic lecture which I understood Mr. Kirk wanted from 
me. 

I will endeavor to make it as little boring as possible, but it will 
deal exclusively with the subject in hand, which is “ The Organization 
of Defense Against Aggression in the Free World ”. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE AGAINST 
AGGRESSION IN THE FREE WORLD 


SIR GLADWYN JEBB 


Permanent United Kingdom Representative to the Security Council 
of the United Nations 


SHOULD like this evening to try to analyze the position 

| which we have now reached in regard to the actual 

organization of defense against aggression, not only in 

the “ free world” specifically, but also in the United Nations 
as a whole. 

Now, as regards the “ free world ” we must, I think, try to 
define what, for the purpose of this argument at any rate, the 
“free world” is. It could be defined, I take it, as all states 
which are democratic in the sense that the government is based 
on the will of the people, freely expressed from time to time 
by means of a secret ballot. But this would be a fairly re- 
strictive definition and would clearly leave out some states 
which are members of the United Nations and others that have 
associated themselves with defense arrangements based on 
Article 51 of the Charter, that is to say defense arrangements 
not organized by the United Nations machine itself but rather 
designed as it were to buttress the United Nations. A less 
restrictive and more simple definition would be all non-Stalinist 
states which are entirely free as regards their foreign policy. 
This definition would no doubt include all members of the 
United Nations outside the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc, 
and this, in spite of the fact that the Soviet government itself 
would naturally argue that the foreign policy of many members 
of the United Nations not in the Soviet bloc was in fact dictated 
by what they call “‘ Anglo-American imperialism ”. If this last 
argument is rejected, we can, I think, agree that the definition 
would include about 55 members of the United Nations. So 
far as the organization of defense against aggression by free 
nations is concerned, I suggest therefore that the total number 
of states affected is 57, since two members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgatization are not yet members of the United Na- 
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tions—Italy and Portugal. If this is so, then the first fact that 
strikes us is that 21 of these 57 nations are members of the Or- 
ganization of American States, 12 are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and one state (the United States) 
is a member of both. Out of 57 states, therefore, 32 are im- 
mediately covered as regards aggression by guarantees which 
would apply independently of any action by the United Na- 
tions, in the sense that their application could not be affected 
by any possible misuse of the veto in the Security Council. 
In addition, as we know, Turkey and Greece are in a rather 
special position owing to the undertakings made by Mr. Tru- 
man in 1947 and to the fact that they have both recently been 
invited to be associated with the Atlantic Pact defense planning 
in the Mediterranean and have accepted. Turkey of course 
also has a formal alliance with the United Kingdom and France. 
You will also recall the statements made by the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United States and the United Kingdom in May 
1950 concerning not only Turkey and Greece but also Persia. 
My own government, reaffirming an assurance, first given after 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, stated at that time 
that they “ remain vitally concerned in the independence, in- 
tegrity and security of Greece, Turkey and Persia.” Moreover, 
Iraq and Egypt have treaties with my country which would 
operate in the event of aggression, as has the Kingdom of 
Jordan which has so far been kept out of the United Nations 
by the Soviet veto. Thus effectively we can now bring the 
number of states which have some degree of support other 
than those contained in the Charter up to 38. To this num- 
ber I feel we should add the members of the British Common- 
wealth, although of course they are not bound to each other 
by formal treaties for defensive purposes. —The Commonwealth 
relationship is of a unique kind as I shall shortly explain. There 
are five members of the Commonwealth who are not members 
of any of the defensive organizations already mentioned other 
than the United Nations. To these must be added Ceylon 
whose entry into the United Nations has up to now been also 
unjustly vetoed by the Soviet Union. Consequently we arrive 
at a total of 44 states out of 59 which, whatever the United 
Nations may do, will not stand alone in the event of their being 
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the object of unprovoked aggression. This does not mean, of 
course, that the remaining 15 would necessarily be left unsup- 
ported if attacked; but it does mean that, in that event, they, 
together with such other states as are not members of the United 
Nations or any of the other defensive organizations I referred 
to, could look only to the United Nations for support and to 
no other quarter. In saying this, I have not ignored the Arab 
League which, after all, has, as one of its purposes, the defense 
of the Arab states concerned against aggression; but this organi- 
zation has at least in recent times been so much concerned with 
one particular question that it is difficult to consider it in exactly 
the same light as those of the other more generalized bodies. 

We should now examine, therefore, the various forms of 
association apart from the United Nations to which I have just 
referred —the British Commonwealth, the Inter-American 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Although in its origins the British Common- 
wealth is not primarily an organization for collective defense, 
a survey of this problem cannot be complete if we do not 
take into account the important links which bind the countries 
associated together in the Commonwealth partnership. The 
Commonwealth has no elaborate machinery, still less is there 
anything which is legally and automatically binding in the ties 
which bind the partners to help each other in case of need. Thus 
the Commonwealth is in no way comparable to the other or- 
ganizations. Perhaps for that very reason, as the past has 
shown, it is all the stronger. The essence of the Common- 
wealth relationship is the system of day-to-day consultation 
which does effectively go on and exchange of views between 
sovereign states. The fact that eight sovereign nations spread 
over four continents with a population of 550 millions and 
sharing a common tradition of parliamentary democracy are in 
constant touch with each other over foreign policy, economic 
policy and defense is necessarily a powerful factor for peace and 
stability. The history of two world wars has shown the value 
of the Commonwealth in the past as a bastion against aggression. 
[Applause] 

For its part, the Organization of American States has an 
elaborate Charter which is related to the Inter-American Treaty 
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of Mutual Assistance. The latter provides that each member 
should assist any other which is the victim of aggression. At 
the same time it lays down that, even though such aid can be 
given as it were automatically, no country or no member is 
obliged to use its own armed forces to assist another member 
of the Organization, while the fundamental question whether 
a state which complains that it is a victim of aggression really 
is a victim or not is decided by a special body of the Organi- 
zation. In any case, there does not appear to be any specific 
provision for the organization in peacetime of collective forces 
which could be used against a potential aggressor. The whole 
system, in fact, has never been brought into operation in con- 
nection with aggression arising from outside the area defined 
in the Treaty, a contingency which in the circumstances is 
rather remote and improbable. 

By far the most important of this defensive machinery which 
I am describing is consequently the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which not only provides for immediate aid by 
all other members for any state which should be the victim 
of aggression, but also lays down the most careful provisions 
for organizing such collective assistance. There are of course a 
central political body, a central military body, a central defense 
economic body and a great mass of subsidiary bodies, and so 
on. Finally, it is intended to establish an integrated force for 
the defense of Europe with contributions from member states, 
and to designate a Supreme Commander for that force. 

It has, of course, been made entirely clear that this great 
machine is not being constructed for any purpose that could 
militate against the preservation of peace by the United Nations. 
On the contrary, it is only if the United Nations, and notably 
the Security Council, fails to do its obvious duty that the ma- 
chine will come into operation by itself, and after all the Charter 
in no way circumscribes the inherent right of collective self- 
defense in the event of an unprovoked attack: indeed this right 
is specifically reserved under Article 51 of the Charter. But 
we cannot disguise from ourselves the obvious fact that if in the 
future there is any question of aggression by the Soviet Union 
or by any state acting on behalf of the Soviet Union within 
the area covered by the North Atlantic Treaty, it is on the 
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machine being constructed under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization that reliance will principally have to be placed. 

To be quite objective in our analysis of the various bodies 
which have been constructed as it were outside the United 
Nations in order to cope with aggression, we might, I suppose, 
have to include the Soviet Union itself and the various satellite 
states with which the Soviet government has now concluded 
an interlocking system of alliances. This is a system which is 
in some respects analogous to the Atlantic system in that it 
involves unity of command, rationalization of production, 
equipment, and so on; and of course the Soviet government 
insists that all this is for purely defensive purposes and would 
come into operation in a practical way only if the Soviet Union 
or one of its friends is a victim of aggression on the part of the 
so-called imperialists. We may well have our doubts about this 
and regard as fantastic the supposition that the Western states 
would attack the Eastern ones, but if we are analyzing the 
position now reached, mention should be made of this particular 
so-called defensive system. 

I have very briefly described the various defense organizations 
which exist outside the United Nations because all of them 
have reached a fairly advanced stage of development and 
contain more or less specific commitments about the assistance 
which the members of the organizations should afford each 
other in case of aggression. By their very nature, however, 
these organizations consist of groups of states and they must 
therefore clearly be considered as imperfect if they are judged 
from the “ universal” point of view of world security. The 
United Nations was intended to be a world organization and 
it might therefore be expected that arrangements would have 
been made by the United Nations in which all member states 
would participate and which would afford adequate guarantees 
in themselves against aggression. If such were the case the ar- 
rangements made among various groups of states such as those 
which I have already described might well be superfluous ex- 
cept in so far as they would serve to prevent or settle disputes, 
presumably of a relatively minor character, which might arise 
between members of the group itself. 

The United Nations was founded on the assumption, or at 
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any rate the hope, that all the member states, and above all the 
five Great Powers, would work together in harmony. The 
Charter provides in Article 43 for the establishment of forces 
organized under the Military Staff Committee which wouid 
consist of quotas of varying types to be made available by 
member states as a result of a series of agreements. These pro- 
visions of the Charter have often been quoted as one of the main 
features which distinguished the United Nations from the 
League of Nations in that they are designed to give the United 
Nations “teeth ” and to enable it to deal promptly and effec- 
tively with any act of aggression. This system, whatever its 
practicability on theoretical grounds, has never been elaborated 
in any detail because of the uncompromising attitude of the 
Soviet government. It has in effect remained a dead letter and 
this is indeed one of the most obvious instances in which the 
division between the Soviet bloc and the Western Powers has 
vitiated and distorted the original conception of the United 
Nations. We must all hope that agreement on the Article 43 
forces will eventually be forthcoming; but we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the difficulties in the way, seeing that the prob- 
lem is clearly bound up with the whole question of the reduction 
and regulation of armaments. 

If we now ask whether the United Nations itself can ever 
provide adequate machinery to deal with aggression, the ques- 
tion poses something of a contradiction. We must unfortu- 
nately accept, at least for the time being, the existence of the 
cold war and the divergence between the Soviet bloc and the 
free world. It would be idle to expect that so long as this 
fundamental divergence exists the United Nations can create 
any system to ensure the maintenance of world peace and se- 
curity, which, after all, is based on the agreement and codpera- 
tion of the five major Powers. 

It might then be argued that the attempt to maintain the 
United Nations as a world organization should be abandoned 
and that all our efforts should be concentrated on establishing 
an effective system of collective security which would be specif- 
ically directed against the danger of Soviet or Soviet-inspired 
aggression. If this thesis were accepted, it would inevitably 
entail the expulsion or withdrawal of the Soviet Union and its 
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satellites from the United Nations and presumably the con- 
version of the remaining members into an outright anti-Soviet 
or even anti-Communist alliance. It is understandable, in view 
of the Soviet record since 1945, that this view should be sup- 


ported by a number of responsible people, including, I think, 


your former president, Mr. Hoover; but I cannot believe that it 
offers any real solution to our problem. There is first the prac- 
tical difficulty that quite a significant number of member states 
outside the Soviet bloc might well be reluctant to join such an 
avowed anti-Communist alliance. Some of them, such as 
Yugoslavia, could scarcely do so in any case. There is the 
further argument that though such a step would go far to con- 
firm the division of the world into two hostile camps, it would 
not necessarily or automatically strengthen the free world 
against the threat of aggression. Moreover, it would undoubt- 
edly diminish any prospect there may be of an eventual agree- 
ment or reconciliation between the Soviet bloc and the non- 
Communist states. 

The United Nations must therefore attempt to reconcile the 
conception of a world organization with the evident need for 
building up adequate defense against aggression, and in par- 
ticular against Soviet-inspired aggression. The events in Korea 
show that this problem may be capable of solution. When 
faced with the flagrant aggression of the North Koreans, the 
Security Council called on member states to assist the Republic 
of Korea and this recommendation was accepted by the vast 
majority. The Soviet Union and the other members of the 
Soviet bloc maintain that the North Koreans are engaged in a 
war of liberation against the fascist imperialists of Wall Street, 
but they themselves scarcely seem to expect anyone else to be- 
lieve such nonsense and up till quite recently they appeared to 
be almost reconciled to accepting the practical results of the suc- 
cessful United Nations action in Korea. Whether they and the 
government of Peiping will now seek effectively to prevent this 
action from being successful, or rather fully successful, is any- 
body’s guess. But it seems important that, faced with such a 
threat, the free world should not falter or fail, but should at 
the same time make it abundantly plain that, on its side, there 
is no question of aggression or expansion, and, so far as Korea 
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is concerned, they have no other objective than the creation of 
a genuinely independent government. 

However this may be, the developments in Korea are un- 
doubtedly of great significance. This is the first instance in 
which a majority of United Nations members have been pre- 
pared to resist aggression and to do so by using military force. 
It is quite true that the Security Council was able to take such 
prompt and effective decisions only owing to the absence of the 
Soviet delegate, and it would be overoptimistic to expect that 
this will necessarily be true in the event of a future case of 
Communist aggression.: But it is precisely in order to deal 
with such an eventuality that the resolution entitled “ Uniting 
for Peace” was adopted during the present Assembly session. 
The effect of the resolution, as you probably know, will be to 
enable the General Assembly to act in future cases of aggression 
if the Security Council is prevented from acting by a Soviet 
veto. Other provisions in the resolution are designed to make 
the United Nations machinery for dealing with aggression more 
efficient and its application more prompt. To this end the 
resolution calls on member states to review their resources and 
decide what units of their armed forces they would be in a 
position to make available for action by the United Nations 
if the need arose. In future, therefore, it is to be hoped that 
the disproportionate burden which has been borne up to now 
by one member state, namely the United States, in Korea, would 
be more equally shared among the other members of the organi- 
zation who would unite to deal with an aggression. It is per- 
haps worth pointing out that this resolution is not aimed against 
the Soviet Union or its satellites. We may all have our personal 
views about the quarter from which future acts of aggression 
may occur; and if there should unfortunately be a further 
example of Soviet-inspired aggression as there was in Korea, 
then the machinery which this resolution establishes would be 
able to go into action. Nevertheless, the machinery is certainly 
not limited to dealing with this type of aggression; on the 
contrary it would be perfectly appropriate for any act of ag- 
gression, whatever its origin. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the organizations out- 
side the United Nations, such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization, the Organization of American States and (in 
some respects) the Commonwealth, are necessary and justified 
instruments for dealing with aggression so long as there is the 
present lack of unanimity in the United Nations which makes 
it impossible for adequate machinery and sufficient forces to 
be established by the United Nations itself. I would emphasize 
that these organizations, all of them, are in no way meant to 
supplant the United Nations, still less to act in any way con- 
trary to United Nations principles. They do, however, fill 
an existing gap, and even if the state of the world were to 
change and if it became possible for the Western Powers to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union, I think that these 
organizations would still fulfill a useful purpose. Their char- 
acter might change in that there would obviously then be 
far less reason to anticipate future acts of aggression, but they 
do of course provide for codperation in other spheres and they 
would still enable the countries of the various groups to act 
closely together, and if so this can only be for the good of the 
world. Meanwhile, however, these organizations do provide 
the most immediate and readily available means of common 
defense, at any rate for the areas which they cover. This does 
not mean that the United Nations itself has no rdle to play. 
The events in Korea have shown how valuable action by the 
United Nations can be. Korea does, of course, lie outside the 
areas covered by any of the organizations I have referred to, 
but even if a future case of aggression should take place within, 
say, the area covered by the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the backing of the United Nations in resisting such 
aggression would still be of the greatest possible value. Psycho- 
logically, I think, it is of cardinal importance that the public 
opinion of the world should be mobilized, and from a practical 
point of view it would no doubt be found that a large number 
of countries outside the group which may be directly con- 
cerned are in a position to give material support in terms of 
military forces, economic aid or other contributions toward 
the collective action which may be taken. 

I have throughout dealt with the machinery to resist aggres- 
sion since that is the subject of my talk. I hope it is clear, 
however, that I do not thereby imply any belief that aggression 
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will take place. It is of course the purpose of organizations 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of the 
action being taken by the United Nations under the “ Uniting 
for Peace” resolution to prevent rather than to cure the dis- 
ease. We must all be prepared to deal with aggression if it 
arises, but our very preparedness is the best guarantee that the 
forces which we are of necessity building up will never have 
to go into action. 

You may say, if you like, that offense is the best kind of 
defense. But that, I suggest, is a military and not a political 
conception. In politics, it is preparedness that counts. Our 
supreme object must be to avoid and not to provoke a world 
war. And we must remember that if the Western World had 
been prepared in 1939, in all probability World War II would 
never have happened. [Applause] 
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REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN ReEeEp: Your Excellency, on behalf of this assembled 
group, I thank you for that splendid statement. 

Were I to undertake to comment on it, in its technical aspects, I 
should be doing myself and all of you a great injustice: The spirit 
is willing, but the intellect is weak. 

But the last words Sir Gladwyn uttered, his emphasis on the im- 
portance of prevention, rather than cure, are the things that all of us 
are interested in, whatever the organization. Our object is to make 
sure that the objectives of all of the free world are one and only one, 
and this is prevention. 

Surely we here tonight, as we face who knows how many years of 
a reduced standard of living, and certainly at least the arresting of an 
improved standard of living, are arming not to make war but to make 
peace. That is our undertaking, and our assignment; and, sad though 
we are to be confronted with it, determined we are to go through with 
it. [Applause] 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we come to Warren Robinson Austin. 
It would really be idle for me to spend any time telling you about 
him, because you all know him well, respect him, and admire him, 
as I do. But I am going to start by telling you a little incident that 
occurred a couple of years ago. 

Ambassador Austin came over to address a small dinner at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Those dinners are off the record. They 
are private. They aren’t reported. One never has a prepared address. 
We were a company of perhaps fifty, and I shall never forget when 
we finished dinner and Mr. Austin rose to speak. He said: “I have 
had to worry and consider and weigh my words for such a long time 
in all my public statements that you can’t imagine what a relief it 
is for me to be here tonight and be able to get up and simply talk to 
you off the cuff and off the record. 

“ As a matter of fact, having no papers before me, having no notes, 
makes me feel a little like the venerable lady from Vermont, who 
didn’t know what she thought until she heard what she said.” 
[Laughter ] 

Warren Austin, as you know, became permanent representative of 
the United States to the United Nations early in 1947, with the rank, 
I may add, of Envoy Extraordinary and Ambassador Plenipotentiary. 
I suggest that that is a veritable mouthful of rank. 

Before his term of service as Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mr. Austin served more than two terms as Senator of the United States 
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from his beloved state of Vermont. Before that, he had a distin- 
guished career in the law dating back almost to the turn of the cen- 
tury. In 1916, he spent a year in China representing American in- 
terests that were contracting for the financing and construction of 
the Chinese national railways, canal projects and reclamation projects 
in that area. He was then what anyone, J think, would describe as 
quite a young man, and the amounts involved in these enterprises 
aggregated well over 130 or 140 million dollars. And these, I may 
add, were 1916 dollars. You can translate them into 1950 dollars, 
if you will. [Laughter] 

He has always been interested in international affairs. He returned 
to China in 1935. In his term of office in the Senate, he was a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 2 member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, all of which brought him into touch with what 
was going on in the world outside. He was the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs and the Committee on Territories of 
the United States, so everywhere he has been touching the world 
around him; and fortunate we are that he has. 

When the call came and he was appointed to this great office, he 
took it; and he took it in a way that the Senate of the United States 
will never forget. The manner of his receiving the news, and the 
manner in which he felt himself charged with an obligation, indeed 
a great opportunity, had the spiritual qualities that are so enormously 
important in these days. 

At the United Nations, Warren Austin is a stalwart, 2 wise man, 
a strong man, a man upon whom people can depend. And above all 
that, and far more important, he is a man of character; he is a man 
to whom the truth, to whom decency, to whom integrity, mean a 
very great deal. And I submit to you ladies and gentlemen that this 
world of ours needs more of those things today. 

There is abroad in the world today a cynicism, something perhaps 
that has come from the technique of the big lie that has been so suc- 
cessfully used by two countries we can mention in the past decade, 
and which has found its way into our own countries to a point that 
is to me sometimes frightening. We can’t build a new order, we can’t 
build a new and better world, unless and until we have a revival of 
those ethical, those moral, those decency standards upon which prog- 
ress has been built for many centuries. 

Warren Austin stands for those things, and so I am more delighted 
than I can tell you that he is with us here tonight to talk, as he will, 
about the “ Lessons of Korea”. I give you a very great man, Warren 
Robinson Austin. 

[The audience rose and applauded. ] 
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THe HonoraBLe WarrEN R. AustIN: Chairman Philip Reed, I 
don’t think that I can tell you how much inspiration and strength 
you have given to me by this very generous introduction. Your 
recognition of certain fundamental principles that are a part of my 
being, and your very great kindness in recognizing that I am one of 
you, and that I am not speaking to you but speaking with you tonight, 
fill my heart to overflowing. I thank you very much. 

I cannot tell you what a great privilege it is to visit with my fellow 
citizens who, I know, are working for good government and who are 
the very spirit of international codperation for peace. I am facing 
men and women who have it in their power and in their great desire 
that this experiment in international relations upon a voluntary basis 
shall be successful. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, I thank you for coming to us Americans and 
letting us see you here, gathered together as we are in close com- 
munion. Your message to us is taken seriously, as it was during that 
red-letter month of August. We will never forget that, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb and I. 

On August 2, the first day following the return of the Soviet Union 
to the United Nations and the occupancy of the presidency by Mr. 
Malik, the mailbag coming into my mission was full. I never knew 
just exactly how many letters there were in that, but I was informed 
that during the next few weeks they were estimated at 6,000. And 
many of those letters concluded with, “‘ Give my love to Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb.” [Applause] 

This is but a beginning of the most cordial relationship between 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, representing the United Kingdom, and the people 
of America. We will love him always. [Applause] 

Our Chairman referred to the election. Now, I am out of politics, 
as you well know. [Laughter] But I am well pleased with the elec- 
tions [laughter] and I want to assure my friends in the United 
Nations, some of whom are here—I can see them—they need not 
question what the election will do to the United Nations. Not at all. 
It is our habit to have these fights, and we fight them out vigorously 
during the campaign, but when it is over we become reunited. 

I want to ask you: Do you think that a Congress, a Senate, that 
adopted the United Nations Charter by a vote of 89 to 2 is going to 
change its position because of the election that’s just been finished? 
Not so! We will carry on in the United States supporting the doc- 
trine and the principles of the United Nations Charter, and the United 
Nations will continue to be the cornerstone of the foreign policy of 
the United States of America. [Applause] 
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LESSONS OF KOREA 


WARREN R. AUSTIN 
United States Representative to the United Nations 


HE telephone call that awakened Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie in the middle of the night on Sunday, 
June 25, signaled the opening of a new era in inter- 
national codperation. Within hours, the first international 
** police action ” in history was in progress. Never before had 
there been such an emphatic expression of the idea of collective 
security. 

At the meeting of the Security Council on June 27, a Euro- 
pean newspaper friend of mine expressed the meaning of what 
had taken place, in the following words: ‘“ Before this, most 
small nations lived in fear they would become South Koreans; 
from now on they will live in hope.” 

Collective security long has been a concept which people in 
many lands believed in—but feared to rely upon. Many people 
regarded collective security as a phrase held aloft by statesmen 
in peacetime, but quickly tucked away whenever war clouds 
threatened. History provided a wealth of evidence to support 
such cynicism. 

Korea has shown the cynics that the nations of the free world 
can act to defend a small state against aggression. 

Korea has shown the doubters that the organization cannot 
be paralyzed when the majority of its members are determined 
that it shall act. The voluntary, spontaneous response of 53 
members to a recommendation (not an order) gave spirit to 
the word of the Charter. 

The ultimate power of the United Nations, like that of any 
political institution, is to be found in the belief in it, the faith 
in it, the support of it by the overwhelming majority of indi- 
vidual citizens everywhere. That power undoubtedly was ebb- 
ing prior to June 25. Today, it is at the highest point since the 
signing of the Charter. In this very real sense, Korea has 
brought the United Nations to a new peak of strength. 
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The Fifth Session of the General Assembly will be recalled 
by historians as the Assembly of Collective Security. 

The accomplishments of the last seven weeks are historic in 
their scope. The Assembly’s application of the lessons learned 
from Korea will have a profound effect upon the future. Not 
since San Francisco has so much progress been made in 
strengthening the structure of international organization. 

The gains made consist of a series of resolutions, each of 
which must be considered an integral part of the whole united 
action against aggression and for peace: the Security Council 
Resolution of June 25, 1950, calling upon members for assist- 
ance and requesting them to refrain from aiding the enemy; 
the Security Council Resolution of June 27, 1950, recommend- 
ing members to furnish assistance; the Security Council Resolu- 
tion of July 7, 1950, authorizing a United Nations command; 
the General Assembly Resolution of October 7, 1950, providing 
for the liberation and unification and rehabilitation of Korea; 
the General Assembly Resolution of November 1, 1950, decid- 
ing that the present Secretary-General shall be continued in his 
office for a period of three years [Applause]; the General Assem- 
bly Resolution, so eloquently referred to by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of November 3, 1950, entitled “‘ Uniting for Peace ”, increasing 
the ability of the United Nations to maintain collective se- 
curity; the Resolution passed in Committee One, and yet to 
be passed upon by the General Assembly, entitled, ‘ Peace 
through Deeds”, declaring that any aggression is the greatest 
of all crimes against peace and security and determining that 
it is indispensable for the nations to agree to accept inter- 
national control of atomic energy and to strive for control of 
all other weapons of mass destruction and for regulation of 
armaments and armed forces. 

An effect of these resolutions which gives promise for the 
future is that they tend to consolidate the unity of the non- 
Communist members of the United Nations. 

Credit for the Resolution referred to as “ Uniting for Peace” 
is given to President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson. 
I compliment the Honorable John Foster Dulles for his brilliant 
work in guiding that Resolution through the General As- 
sembly. It was adopted by a vote of 52 to § with 2 abstentions. 
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Korea demonstrated the importance of prompt, accurate and 
impartial reporting from the scene of the criminal act of 
aggression. The blitzkrieg tactic failed because the Security 
Council was able to act promptly on the basis of on-the-spot 
information supplied by a United Nations Commission. That 
was an accident—a very fortunate accident. From now on, 
it can become routine practice. 

The establishment of the Peace Observation Commission will 
make it possible to maintain United Nations observers in all the 
world’s trouble spots. I believe it now should become normal 
practice to have competent, trained United Nations observers 
in every area of international tension. Such action will serve 
notice on potential aggressors that their aggression will be in- 
stantly detected and labeled as such. Had we such a commis- 
sion on the northern border of Korea tonight, we would not be 
in such a quandary as we are with respect to the significance of 
the facts about that northern border. Such action will serve 
notice on all potential aggressors that aggression will be in- 
stantly detected, as I have said. The moral judgment of the 
world community will be based on incontestable facts. This 
should make aggression less casual. 

Thanks to the lessons of Korea, the United Nations now 
has not only better facilities for gathering facts, but greater 
capacity to act upon them. Now, if the Security Council 
should be prevented from acting, the veto-free General As- 
sembly can meet within twenty-four hours [Applause]. This 
is a method of evolution that we are well acquainted with, is 
it not? That is the way our Constitution unfolded—like a 
beautiful rose. 

The Security Council is not relieved of its primary responsi- 
bility for keeping the peace. Indeed, we hope the Assembly’s 
action will strengthen the Security Council. The certain 
knowledge that United Nations action cannot be paralyzed by 
arbitrary use of the veto should encourage codperation among 
the permanent members within the framework of the Security 
Council. I say it should; but will it? Today’s frenzied out- 
bursts against the United Nations and the United States by the 
representative of the Soviet Union to which we had to sit and 
listen put us all on notice. 
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The determination at San Francisco to provide the Security 
Council with military force to carry out its decisions was a 
significant—perhaps the most significant—departure from past 
efforts at international organization. The procedures to carry 
out this determination were written into Article 43, as Sir 
Gladwyn has pointed out. But here we are, five years later, 
and all we could point to were the words of Article 43. Basic 
disagreements with the Soviet Union had stalled—as they still 
stall—the Military Staff Committee. The plans under which 
member states would provide armed forces on the call of the 
Security Council did not exist. 


Nevertheless, when faced with an overt act of aggression, the 
United Nations was not paralyzed. A mechanism was speedily 
devised. United States forces were quickly available in near-by 
Japan. The United States government therefore was given the 
responsibility of organizing a Unified Command on behalf of 
the Security Council. 


The designation of the United States to organize a Unified 
Command was just a makeshift arrangement, but it has worked. 
It is in the interest of the United States and of the United 
Nations to have better machinery available should a similar 
emergency arise. This is one of the profound lessons we have 
learned from Korea. 


Korea taught us the importance of having armed forces avail- 
able and ready to move to enforce the peacemaking functions 
of the United Nations. If United States forces had not been 
near at hand in Japan, the Republic of Korea probably would 
have fallen before the aggressor’s blitzkrieg. Despite the sup- 
port of 53 member states, and despite the willingness of many 
of them to supply armed forces, it took weeks before their 
units could arrive in the front lines. The organization of units 
for service in Korea still is in progress in some countries and 
it may be accelerated by the threat of invasion made by Com- 
munist forces on the Korean border tonight. 

The Assembly has invited the member. states to act at once 
to create and maintain armed forces so trained, organized and 
equipped that they could be made available promptly for serv- 
ice as United Nations units. A panel of military experts can 
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be appointed by the United Nations to assist the member states 
in responding to this invitation. 

The Unified Command has had to face difficulties in welding 
together a United Nations force. Different equipment and 
ammunition, different diets, different languages, different train- 
ing—these present a mass of administrative difficulties. Brilliant 
improvisations have been made right there under fire. But we 
have learned it is unwise and costly to rely on improvisation. 
It should never again be necessary, thanks to the establishment 
of the Collective Measures Committee. 

I urge this audience to watch with special interest the 
work of this Collective Measures Committee during the next 
year. The Committee is directed to report to the next As- 
sembly on additional measures to fulfill the task of organizing 
collective resistance to aggression. Its duty is to fill the major 
gap in the organization, the gap that should have been filled 
through the work of the Military Staff Committee. At last we 
have the opportunity to breathe life into the purpose of 
Article 43. 

The “Uniting for Peace” Resolution has accomplished a 
major reorganization of the United Nations within the letter 
and spirit of the Charter. It marks the beginning of what I 
hope will become a universal system of defense. 

The second claim—that is, I think second in importance— 
of this General Assembly to a special place in the history of 
man’s search for peace is its resolutions on Korea. Here, we 
are learning to apply, to the Korean problem, the wisdom gained 
through five years of experience in international organization. 

We have learned not to try to separate the Siamese twins of 
political and economic stability. We have learned that pro- 
visions for holding a free election are an ironic gift to a people 
destitute in a destroyed land. We have learned to take into 
account all the purposes of the Charter—peace, freedom, safe- 
guards for human rights, and a better standard of life. 

The value of the institutions we have been building over 
the past five years is thus being demonstrated. We have experi- 
ence and organization to help us transform a divided and devas- 
tated country into a “ vibrant symbol of the renewal of life”. 
While United Nations soldiers were still fighting in the out- 
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skirts of Seoul on the seventh of October, a United Nations 
medical team already had inoculated 150,000 residents of that 
beleaguered city. 

The World Health Organization, the International Refugee 
Organization, and the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, all have sent personnel or supplies into the area to assist 
in the initial emergency. ‘The resources of these organizations 
and of the member states will be brought to bear on the gigantic 
task of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The cost will be high. Present estimates for 1951 alone 
amount, roughly, to $250,000,000. Well over half of it will 
have to be borne by the American taxpayers. We cannot avoid 
it. This is a part of the burden which we must bear for 
humanity and for peace. It is the necessary second part of 
the military action against aggression to which we have contrib- 
uted. If the sacrifice of American blood is to be justified, we 
must follow it with American wisdom, American skill and 
American treasure. Only with our fullest codperation can the 
United Nations consolidate its gains in Korea. 

As in the military field, the participation of other countries 
is of the utmost importance. Already more than twenty mem- 
ber states have made specific offers of non-military assistance. 

And this is an interesting fact. Look over the list, and 
you will observe small countries: Thailand giving rice; the 
Philippines giving rice and plasma; Greece giving soap; Iceland 
giving cod liver oil; New Zealand, dried peas; Israel, penicillin. 
The variety of these contributions points up the fact that there 
is no country so small that it cannot make some contribution 
to this pilot project for the construction of a peaceful world. 

The machinery of international organization is necessary to 
collect and to use these varied contributions. For example, I 
said Thailand had rice to give, but it had no bags to ship it in. 
India supplied the bags. Either might have been useless alone. 
United Nations machinery brought them together and hundreds 
of millions of bowls of rice are available now to Korean children. 

Many other difficult problems of codrdination remain to be 
solved if every country is to make its fullest contribution. The 
belief is growing that the Economic and Social Council, which 
used to meet twice a year, may have to be reorganized so that 
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it can function like the Security Council, on a year-round basis, 
always at work and always available. 

We have met successfully one period of crisis. Perhaps we 
face another tonight which will test our strength still further. 
But we know that in overcoming aggression we develop our 
sinews. We are in a period of growth, of development. The 
overwhelming response of the member nations to the challenge 
gives real hope for the future. Courage, wisdom, skill and sacri- 
fice will continue to be required of us and we will give them. 
The United Nations gives us the opportunity to mobilize man’s 
best qualities to meet man’s biggest problems. We will make the 
most of the opportunity. [The audience rose and applauded.] 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN REED: Thank you, Ambassador Warren Austin for that 
magnificent speech. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for being so wonderfully atten- 
tive and receptive. I hope you have, as I have, found this evening 
rewarding. 

We stand adjourned. [Applause] 
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